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THERE YOU ARE! RIGHT OUT OF THE COTTON PATCH, RIGHT INTO THE CREEK! 
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COSTS LESS THAN | SAVE MONEY. Get you: ™ 
WOOD SHINGLES Roofing direct from’ the 

| Factory, and keep in your 
own pocket the profit others would get, Ali 
kinds and styles to pick from. Galvanized Roofing @® 
and shingles, Asphalt Roofing and Shingles and 
Wire Fencing. All sold direct_to you at money 
saving prices. Freight paid. Best quality. Easy 


to nail on. 

WRITE FOR 

FREE SAMPLES} S8™ples_and money saving 
. - prices. You will be pleased and 

delighted with the fine quality and low price 

Write to-day—while prices are low. Address, 


WRITE TO-DAY for Big Free 


MTT 


we eeces ee! 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
Dept. P-6, Savannah, Ga. 

Send me Ary SAMr ae. Direct from Factory 

Freight Paid Prices and FREE ROOFIN N 

BUILDING BOOK. — 


OBS DO... aise inscecess 


R. F. D. State. 
































for the home and stock can 
be pumped by a CHAL- 
LENGE 27 Self-Oiling Wind- 


mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Russ in the lightest 
winds. 


An ideal outfit for fire pro 
vection. Also provides water 
under pressure for your bath 
room, sink, etc. Tanks are 
made of the best cypress and 
will last a life-time. 


Challenge Co. 


Batavia, Illinois 
Distributed by 
GEORGIA COTTON GROWER 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 
746 Glenn Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Montgomery, Alabama 


SUPPLIES 
Write Der 

For Catalog and free 
booklet on 


Egg Production 


We Also Sell 
Butter Boxes 





DAIRY 








EGG f ° Dez. Size 75c po 
CRATES( 3“ “ — 50¢ cach 


(Plus Parcel Post) 


DAIRY AND FARM SUPPLY CO. 
ATLANTA. GA. 
THEY SPREAD 


Kill All Flies DISEASE 


laced anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts 
kills ali flies. Neat, clean, ornamen Sapien ane 













I See By The Ads 


RECKON 
know how 





everbody is wantin’ to 
I'm comin’ out with that 
Anyhow them as 
out of luck be- 
I ain't been 
thinkin’ about noth- 
in’ else and I don't 
reckon I could write 
about nothin’ else. 

Well I don't know 
myself how I’m com- 
in’ out but the hired 
man is fired. What's 
goin’ to happen next 
I don’t know. I 
went to see my law- 


crazy fool hand | hired. 
don't 


want to know is 


cause 











BILL CASPER yer today like he 
said. Now what 


you reckon was the first thing he said? 


“Mr. Casper, you made a terrible mis- 
take when you signed such a contract,” 
says he. 

“T reckon I know it,” says I. “What 
am I goin’ to do to get out of it?” 

“You have entered into a contract im- 
possible of fulfillment,” says he. 

“T know,” says I, “but what am I goin’ 
to do?” 


“Tf this contract is allowed to run it 
will be only a short time until your funds 
will be exhausted, your property will be 
taken, and even then when everything you 
have has been taken, you will not even 
have started on the tremendous sums in- 
volved in the payments of the last few 
weeks,” says he. “Yes, Mr. Casper, that 
contract is grossly one-sided, extortion- 
ate, and unconscionable on the face of it 
It’s impossible, sir, impossible.” 

By that time I was gettin’ hot under the 
collar, him settin’ there and tellin’ me 
what I been knowin’ for weeks. “Now 
see here,” says I, “don’t you reckon I 
know all them things you been tellin’ me? 
What you reckon’s my taste for 
victuals so [ ain’t hardly et for weeks? 
What you reckon’s been keepin’ me awake 
nights? I didn't come here and hire you 
to tell me what I already knowed. I 
hired you to tell me how to get out of this 
Now I want to know. How am I 


toc yk 


thing. 
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Insist upon 
HAROLD SOMERS 








DAISY FLY KILLER 


from your dealer. 
Brooklya N. ¥. 









Have Your Own 
Water System witha 
DAVIS 2245s TANK 


= 

RUNNING WATER for the house, ~{OAVIS} 
or livestock, irrigation, fire protec- (CYPRESS) 
tion—every farm needs it. Every farm [TANKS | 
can have it through the economical in- 

Stallation of a DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANK and Steel Tower. Made of 
finest cypress, our tanks cost less per 
year because they last longer than 
tanks of other material. Many of our 
tanks in use for 20 to 40 years. Let 
us quote on a tank for your nee:'s. 
Mail the coupon for FREE BOOKLET. 


G. M. Davis & Son, 
801 Laurel Street, 





Palatka, Florida. 
Please send your Free Catalog. 
NGMO coccccccccccccscesenceoses ° 





Address .... 


goin’ to get out of this deal with this 
man?” 

“Fire him,” says he. 

“What?” says I, nearly jumpin’ out of 
my chair. 

“Fire him,” says he. “Tell him he’s 
through and needn’t come back no more.” 

“Yeh?” says I. “Then what?” 

“If he says anything tell him to see 
me,” says he. 

“Yeh? Then what?” says I. 

“T'll tend ‘to the rest,” says he. “You 
got yourself into an awful hole, Mr. Cas- 
per, but we are goin’ to get you out all 
right. You go home new, eat a square 
meal, get a good night’s rest, and quit 
worrying.” 

Well, I 
straight home. 
that hired hand. 


wasn’t satished but I went 
I didn’t stop till I found 


“Here’s your wages,” says I, givin’ him 
the money. “Go buy yourself a stick of 
candy. You've lost your fine job.” 


“What you mean?” says he. 


“T mean you ain't workin’ here no 
more,” says I. 

“You seem to forget I got a contract 
to work here,” says he. 

“T ain't forgot nothin’,” says T. “If 

g : 
you ain't satisfied go see my lawyer.” 

“T will have my attorney file suit for 
the completion of the contract,” says he 
in that slick tongue of his. 

“See my lawyer.” says I. 

Well, maybe I'm in it sure erough now. 
If this fellow gets me in a lawsuit won't 
I be in it? Well I don’t see how I could 
be in it much worse than I was. Anyhow 
I’m glad that fellow ain't workin’. 

I wonder how that lawyer’s goin’ to get 
me out of this thing? I wish he had told 
me more about it. Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 
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SHORT PEACH CROP, BETTER’ 
PRICES 


PEACH crop of 48,759,000 bushels 
this year if the 
forecast of the United States 
Agriculture is fulfilled. 
about 30 per 
large one produced 
slightly larger than 
California, the 
likely 


* will be harvested 
June 1 
Department oi 
The crop will be 
smaller than the 

in 1928, but will be 
the yield two years 
producing 

the 
Georgia, which ranks next in im- 


cent 


aQZo. 
state, seems 


peach crop in ten 


leading 
to have 
years. 

portance, promises to have the 
The drop in May was 
It is now es- 


smallest 


smallest 
crop since 1920, 
the heaviest ever reported. 
timated that only half as many cars will 
be shipped out of this state as were 
moved in 1928. 

Higher average prices can be expected 
for peaches this vear than were paid to 
growers a year Prices paid at the 
farm over the entire country averaged 99 


ago. 


cents a bushel in 1928, the lowest in at 
least ten years. The average peach crop 
harvested in 1923, 1925, and 1927, was 
46,000,000 bushels. or about 3,000,000 


bushels smaller than is expected this year. 
In these three vears of moderate — sized 
crops, growers the average 
$1.31 a bushel, or 32 per cent more than 
in 1928. 

The following table shows the combin- 
ed production of Georgia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina, and the average price 
received during the ‘season by Georgia 
growers for a series of years, together 
with the production forecast for 1929 :— 


received on 


Price per 


Ga., N. C., and bushel to Ga. 
S. C. crop growers 
er 11,642,000 bushels $1.01 
a 9,544,000 bushels 1.40 
1926 8,999,000 bushels 80 
_ rere 11,155,000 bushels 1.35 
eee 13,953,000 bushels 90 
BP Sctvcsenes 6,835,000 bushels — gs 


GILBERT GUSLER. 


“TOBACCO STOCKS ON HAND 





a tact of leaf tobacco held by deal- 
ers and manufacturers on April 1, 
1929, as reported to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, totaled 1,934,- 
000,000 pounds compared with 2,000,000,- 
000 pounds a year previous and 2,082,- 
000,000 pounds two years previous. 


Combined stocks for the four types of 
flue-cured tobacco totaled 695,000,000 
pounds compared with 679,000,000 pounds 
on April 1, 1928, and 557,000,000 pounds 
in 1927. Holdings of flue-cured 
lished a new high record for the corre- 


estab- 


sponding time of the year. 

Stocks of Burley tobacco totaled 466,- 
000,000 pounds compared with 475,000,000 
pounds a year previous and 586,000,000 
pounds two years previous. Holdings of 
the dark air-cured types, including One 
Sucker, Green River, and Virginia sun- 
cured amounted to 81,000,000 pounds, or 
approximately 15,000,000 pounds less than 

year ago. 

The following figures show in millions 
of pounds the quantities of various types 
of leaf tobacco held by American manu- 
facturers and dealers on April 1 of each 
indicated :— 


1929 1928 1927 1926 
1,934 2,000 2,082 2,040 2,036 


1925 
All t 
Old Belt flue-cured 


a. aud N.C. 342 
Eastern No. Carolina 
Gue-cured ......c00 204 


So. Carolina flue-cured 88 Not available 


Ga. and Florida flue- 
CMON iccccdctcccens 61 
Total flue-cured.. 695 679 557 S548 544 


Va. fire-cured 49 65 7 64 56 


Tenn and Ky. fire- 
cured, eastern dist. 109 Combined with 
Ky. and Tenn. fire- next line 
cured, western dist. 31 h 18 198 
Henderson stemming. 3 8 11 14 14 
Total fire-cured. 192 241 283 262 268 
BOD 6 kins s6eenackes.s 466 475 586 578 563 
Southern Maryland . 13 11 12 10 9 
Total light air-cured. 479 486 598 588 572 
One sucker ... 37 40 59 63 5 
Green River .......... 36 49 63 62 71 
Virginia sun-cured... 8 8 8 6 7 
Total dark air-cured.. 81 97 130 131 137 
G. G 





i | 

WHEN TO SET TOMATOES 
| FOR FALL CROP | 
Recsnsiee . ——- “ : 

“t WANT to plant some tomato seed to 

produce plants that will mature fruit 
just before frost. When should the seed 
be sowed and when should the plants be 
set in the field?” 

The time will vary, but on an average, 
sow seed from late June to early July in 
beds in a semi-shaded place or where the 
sun will not hit the bed more than half to 
three-fourths of the day. Water the bed 
so as to prevent the plants being killed by 
the dry weather. Transplant to the field 
from late July to the middle of August. 

L. A. NIVEN. 
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“Give Me Two Pounds of Coffee, Joe” 


It Costs Money to Be Poor—Better Get on a Cash Basis as Soon as You Can 


urely into a store in southern Oklahoma and 

tossed a book of coupons on the counter. ‘Give 
me two pounds of coffee, Joe,” he ordered. The pro- 
prietor weighed out the proper amount, handed the 
package to the customer, and tore from the book »ne 
dollar’s worth of coupons. 

“Sold my last bale of cotton this morning,” said the 
farmer, “and I might as well settle up right now. If 
there’s anything left of the coupons, I'll take it in 
Prince Albert.” 

The merchant went to his desk and returned with 
the note the farmer had given the preceding spring. It 
was a note for $300, in return for which the merchant 
had provided coupons to the value of $270. 

While the debt was being settled, another grower 
came in and bought two pounds of coffee for 80 cents 
in cash. 

A stranger who was there, observing the use of cou- 
pons and the discount price which was given to the man 
who paid cash, was curious to know more. He asked 
a number of questions about the cash and time prices 
of the articles on sale. He found, for example, that 
with cash in hand he could have bought a bag of flour 
listed at $2.50 for $2.25. For $6.50 in cash, he could 
have bought a can of lard valued at $8.50. The cash 
price of a pair of overalls was $1.75, the time price 
was $2, and so on. The following was the exact list 
of cash and time prices he obtained, together with the 
percentage by which the time price exceeded the cash 
price :— 


(2 November afternoon a farmer strode leis- 


Percentage of 
Time Price 


Article Time Price Cash Price Over Cash Price 
PIONS ceiccctccceecsecscees 50 $2.25 11 
TE <teuenisves 8.50 6.50 38 
earn Sip 90 65 38 
COGS eccscvcses ee -50 40 25 
TIME  acicanedeseve vee 5.50 4.25 29 
re 3.50 3.00 17 
Overalls ....... 2.00 1.75 14 
TSROOOE 2 cccccecscd 3.00 2.50 20 
DED  cvevnecceocads 4.75 4.00 19 
Garden wire ) 6.00 25 





The stranger then added up the percentages in the 
final column, divided by 10, and found that the time 
price of these goods was about 24 per cent above the 
cash price. Farmers who spent much on flour and 
commodities with low time prices and little on lard, 
meal, and other goods with high time prices would, of 
course pay less than the average for their merchant 
credit. 


The Stranger Makes Farmer’s Acquaintance 


T CHANCED that the next day on his way into town, 
the observing stranger, Mr. Keen, met the farmer 
who had paid his debt the previous afternoon. 

“How are you?” he greeted him. 

“Pretty well, I guess, what’s left of 
me,” said the man, with a friendly 
grin. “How’s yourself?” 

Mr. Keen took advantage of the op- 
portunity to stop for a bit and get ac- 
quainted. Soon the conversation turn- 
ed to the transactions at the store. 

“I noticed you had a book of cou- 
pons yesterday,” said Keen, “and I 
never saw them used before. Is it just 
a way of reducing the amount of book- 
keeping ?” 

“Why, man, you have to pay right 
smart for those coupons,” was the em- 
Phatic retort. “When you make out 
your note for $100 you only get $90 
worth of coupons.” 

Mr. Keen whistled. “How much in 
coupons did you pay for that two 7 
pounds of coffee you got yesterday?” E 
he asked. 





os 


WES “SUCH AS THESE near 


By? ARTHUR N. MOORE 
Division of Agricultural Finance, U. S. D. A. 


“One dollar.” 

“Do you know how much you could have bought 
that for, spot cash?” 

“Well, I guess I could have had it for less.” 

“For exactly 80 cents,” said Mr. Keen. “Did you 
ever stop to figure out how much interest you paid 
on that coffee?” 

“Can’t say that I have.” The farmer seemed inter- 
ested. “Looks like I was paying 20 cents on the dollar 
for that coffee.” 

“No,” Keen corrected him, “you paid 20 cents extra 
for 80 cents worth. That’s the same as 25 cents on 
the dollar. But besides that you paid a premium on 
the coupons. How much premium would you have 
to pay for a dollar of coupons?” 

The farmer scratched his head. ‘“That’s one too 
many for me,” he admitted. “I’m no hand at arith- 
metic.” 

“Well,” Keen continued, “you said you paid $100 for 
$90 worth of coupons, or a $10 premium. That means 
about 11 cents for $1 of coupons or for 80 cents worth 
of coffee. So you see you paid 20 cents in time price 
plus 11 cents for coupons or a total of 31 cents in order 
to get 80 cents worth of coffee. Thirty-one cents in 80 
is the same as about 39 cents on the dollar.” 

“Well,” was the dazed reply, “I had no idea I was 
paying 39 per cent interest.” 


Mr. Farmer Paying 78 Per Cent Interest! 


“wr EVERYTHING you bought on time cost as 
much as coffee,” said Mr. Keen, “and the average 
cost#is probably not far from that, you would be 

paying a lot more than 39 per cent. The rate of in- 

terest would be 39 per cent if you used the credit for 

a whole year. But you didn’t. When did you begin to 

buy stuff on credit at the store last spring?” 

“About the middle of February.” 

“All right. When did you stop buying on time?” 

“About the middle of August.” 

“I see. Then the average month was May. You 
paid your bill yesterday, November 15. From May 
to November is about six months. So you paid a flat 


39 per cent for half a year’s credit, which is the same 
as 78 per cent for a whole year.” 

The farmer tried to conceal his amazement. He 
began to picture himself telling the world about this 
new grievance, and muttered something about high- 
way robbery. 
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AND STAY ON A CASH BASIS 


STERED HAMPSHIRES ARE HELP A FARMER TO GET 


Before they parted company Mr. Keen warned his 
new friend not to put all the blame for these high in- 
terest charges upon the local merchants. “You know 
yourself,” he said, “that there are some farmers every 
year who do not pay their debts at the stores. When 
the cotton crop is short or the price is low there are 
many farmers who cannot pay when the notes come 
due. Some of them never pay. Most of the merchants 
I have talked to would be glad to do business on a 
cash basis were it not for the demands of their cus- 
tomers for credit, and the reason is that their losses 
and expenses are heavy. A few losses will wipe out 
many profits.” 

The farmer was impressed but not convinced. “May- 
be so,” he retorted, “but I’ve lived 20 years in this town 
and I’ve paid up every cent I ever owed. It isn’t right 
that I should pay as much interest as Bill Jones there. 
Why, his mother-in-law told me he never paid that 
$500 he owed two years ago. And he’s only been here 
three years next Christmas.” 

“You're absolutely right, my friend,’ said Keen, 
“and that’s one big trouble with the system. The mer- 
chants have to charge their steady and reliable cus- 
tomers enough to pay for the losses on their poor cus- 
tomers. It isn’t fair to the good customers, but if they 
don’t know what is happening and don’t try to do any- 
thing about it, how can we expect anything different?” 

“That’s so,” 


Bank Credit Would Beat Store Credit 


HE next day the two men met again. The farmer 
"T hed been turning over in his mind what Mr. 
Keen had said. 

“T have been thinking,” said he to the visitor, “that 
a man ought to be able to borrow money in this coun- 
try for 10 per cent. That's all I ever paid at the bank. 
Why, I borrowed $150 from the First National this 
year to buy a mule.” 

“Why didn’t you borrow another $200 or $300 from 
the bank and pay cash for supplies at the store?” asked 
Mr. Keen. 

“Never tried. Didn’t see the use before either. Don’t 
believe the bank would loan me that much.” 

“You see now that it would pay to try, don’t you? 
Your bill for supplies was $300 this year. The in- 
terest charge we figured to be $84. If you had bor- 
rowed $216 more than you did at the bank for nine 
months and paid cash at the store, the interest on it 
would have been only $16, a saving of nearly $70.” 

“Yes, but I don’t think I could get that much from 
the bank. I know some fellows that couldn’t get any- 
thing from the bank.” 

“It looks to me,” said Keen, “as 
though the bank would be willing to 
lend you more if you borrowed less 
from the store. But suppose you 
couldn’t borrow cash from anybody. 
Don’t you think you might learn to 
get along with less store credit than 
you now use? I know a neighbor of 
yours who doesn’t borrow cash from 
anybody. Why don’t you talk to him 
and find out how he does it? I’m ina 
hurry now, but I’d like to hear what 
this fellow tells you.” 


A Neighbor Points Out a Thing 


or Two 
FTER thinking it over the farmer 
decided to accept the suggestion. 
He knew his neighbor pretty well 
and was on friendly terms with him. 
One day when they were working on 
(Concluded on page +18) 


was the thoughtful reply. 
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The Truth About the Mediterranean Fruit Fly 


fly in Florida, and its reported discovery at other 

points to which Florida fruit had been shipped, 
has caused serious alarm to growers of fruits and 
vegetables. For many years the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has maintained a very strict quar- 
antine against this pest. Just how it got into Florida 
no one knows definitely, but it is believed that it may 
have come in from the West Indies in packing mate- 
rials used for liquor shipments by bootleggers. The 
important thing now, however, is not how it got here, 
but how to get it out, and that is what state and Fed- 
eral governments, backed by enormous appropriations, 
are now bending every effort to accomplish. 


‘pe recent discovery of the Mediterranean fruit 


The Mediterranean fruit fly is very destructive to 
practically all kinds of fruits and vegetables, except 
pineapple and watermelon. It has also been known to 
damage cotton. As an enemy of fruits and vegetables, 
in sections where climatic conditions favor it, it can 
do as much harm to fruits and vegetables as the boll 
weevil does to cotton. Whether or not the state and 
Federal governments will succeed in completely de- 
stroying this pest, or whether we shall have to contend 
with it for years to come, will be determined in a few 
months, because if utter destruction is not brought 
about in a comparatively short time, we shall probably 
have it as a permanent enemy to be fought as we have 
been fighting San Jose scale, bol! weevil, and bean 
beetle. 


This fly, while it attacks almost all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, seems to prefer oranges, grapefruit, and 
peaches. It is only about three-fourths the size of an 
ordinary house fly, which it resembles very much, Its 
body is a brown color, but with some yellow and black 
mixed in. One of its characteristics, which enables 
one easily to differentiate between it and the ordinary 
house fly, is that when it is at rest on an object, the 
wings are spread out somewhat, with the ends drop- 
ping downward and touching the fruit or vegetable on 
which it is resting. 


This pest punctures a tiny hole a little bigger than 
that made by a pin point in the fruit or vegetable and 
lays half a dozen or more eggs in this hole. In a few 
days these hatch into small worms or maggots, which 
reach the mature worm stage in ten or twelve days. 
All this while they are feeding on the fruit on the 
inside. At the end of ten to twelve days, each worm 
burrows out of the fruit, drops to the ground or floor, 
and forms around itself a hard cell and goes through 
what is known as the pupa stage, which is usually 
finished in about eighteen to. twenty days. From the 
pupa stage emerges another mature fly and so the life 
cycle begins all over again. Thus we see that in a 
little more than thirty days a complete new generation 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly is ready to repeat its 
depredations—and so on ad infinitum. 


If this insect is not completely destroyed soon as a 
result of the heroic action of our state and national 
governments, we may be certain that we have another 
most serious insect pest with which to struggle. For 
a great part of our country, however, there is this im- 
portant limitation: being of tropical or sub-tropical 
origin, it is not likely that this 4y will do much dam- 
age in the United States except in the middle and 
lower part of the South, or that portion of California 
which has a climate comparable to the Lower South. 
Any section where the temperature averages 50 degrees 
or under for three to four months in the year, or say 
from December to March, is not likely to be seriously 
harmed. Therefore a line drawn from Fort Worth 
through Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, Charlotte, 
Raleigh, Norfolk, is about the northern limit where 
much damage may probably be expected. The average 
temperature for the four months of December, January, 

February, and March at these points runs as follows :— 


Feb. Mar. 
48 58 


i JO.” satb0eeeeceseneneteesseas 45 

CE 5s wo ea watees 649assaaheekeee 44 41 44 52 
ED cdc ehsahao soe sreene eras 46 45 48 55 
EET nie phan cabnbies 6seetecenees 46 45 43 45 52 
PY ..ct5iNd4sGsaneueuvens es bees 43 41 44 50 
SE? Lic 5 Neu bh ihed svebkecetoeces'en 43 41 43 50 
EY cotati Live teecetsuunenbeeee's 43 41 43 48 


We conclude therefore that comparatively little dam- 
age may be expected north of a line or just south of 
one drawn through Wilmington, N. C.; Columbia, S. 
C.; Augusta, Ga.; Macon, Ga.; Jackson, Miss.; and 
Shreveport, La. The Weather Bureau records show 
that the average temperature at each of these points 
runs 50 degrees Fahrenheit or below during December, 
January, and February. Even with this allowance, 
however, the seriousness of the Mediterranean fruit fly 


menace becomes apparent when we recall that south of 
this safety line are found most of Georgia’s peach crop, 
all of the citrus fruits grown in the United States, and 
a larger percentage of the commercial vegetable pro- 
duction of the South. Again, however, we need to 
reflect that conditions just south of the safety line will 
not be relatively bad and will only worsen gradually as 
sub-tropical conditions are approached. 


It is well known that a temperature of 32 degrees 
for two to three weeks will kill all stages of this pest. 
However, four or five days of 32 degrees will not de- 
stroy it. In its immature stages it will be killed in 
fruit that is kept in cold storage for seven weeks at 40 
to 45 degrees temperature. Three weeks of 33 to 40 
degrees temperature will destroy it, as will two weeks 
of 32 to 33 degrees. 

The adult flies cannot lay eggs until four to ten days 
after they emerge from the pupa stage and therefore 
anything that will kill them during this period will act 
as a check. Tests in Hawaii have shown that a poison 
bait spray is quite effective if applied properly and at 
the right time. A spray made up of three pounds 
sugar, four ounces arsenate of lead, and five gallons 
of water will give good results, as does one made up 
of ten pounds brown sugar, 3%4 ounces arsenate of lead, 
five gallons blackstrap molasses, and fifty gallons 
of water. 


There is still hope that this fruit fly may be entirely 
destroyed in Florida, leaving the United States free of 
it as heretofore. If this is not done, the results will 
be serious in our warmer areas, but should not cause 
a general panic among fruit and vegetable growers. 
If the fly remains with us, it will be a serious pest only 
in the Gulf Coast region and a portion of California, 
and even there the resourcefulness of American fruit 
and vegetable growers will probably enable them to 
control it more largely by spraying and other methods 
than has been done in any other country. 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICA 
"Tine issues that are now being settled in Wash- 


ington are far more important than the mere 

reading of the statutes themselves may suggest. 
To many it may seem a relatively small matter as to 
whether the export debenture plan is approved or re- 
jected. To some the question of the extent to which 
the tariff shall discriminate against agriculture may 
seem a legislative detail. To many others it may seem 
a matter of no great moment as to whether the new 
Federal Farm Board is dominated by able business men 
put in charge of agricultural welfare, or by farmers 
and men distinctly representative of agriculture. Yet 
in all these matters America is deciding which fork 
of the road it shall take. The prophecy made ten years 
ago by the late Secretary of Agriculture, Henry C. 
Wallace, is approaching fulfillment :— 

“During the next twenty years, either consciously 
or unconsciously, the United States will adopt 
fairly definite policies as to industry and agricul- 
ture. We are approaching that period which 
comes in the life of every nation when we must 
determine whether we shall strive for a_ well- 
rounded, self-sustaining national life, in which 
there shall be a fair balance between industry and 
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WHY BOYS LEAVE THE FARM 
Watch for next week's “Hint to the Wise,” 
which is a sequel to this. 
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agriculture, or whether, as have so many nations 
in the past, we shall sacrifice*our agriculture for 
the building of cities.” 


England is suffering today because she is one of the 
nations which, as Mr. Wallace pointed out, “sacrificed 
her agriculture for the building of cities.” The famous 
warning which one of her great poets gave too late 
there is yet time for America to heed :— 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay, 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made— 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
Washington, 


To our President and lawmakers in 


to the “masters, lords, and rulers in all lands” to whom 
Edwin Markham appealed in his famous poem, “The 
Man With the Hoe,” and to all others concerned with 
the future of the nation and of humanity, we would 
commend these two magnificent utterances of eloquence 
and of statesmanship as given on page 5 week before 
last. 











ae AGREE that the present farm bill passed by Con- 
I gress is not all we want, or that agriculture 
should have, but it is a substantial start,” said 
Gray Silver to us recently. Mr. Silver is vice-presi- 
dent of the Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers, 
and has for a number of years 
been prominently identified with 
the groups representing the 
farmers’ interest in Washington. “The bill,” con- 
tinued Mr. Silver, “simply does for the farmer, by 
enabling him to secure the ownership and control of 
his facilities in distribution, what what we have long 
been doing for railroads, for banking, for the bus lines, 
for gas and power interests: It provides the ‘channel’ 
through which these activities shall move, and by later 
amendment we hope to clothe them with the public 
interest. 


THE PRESENT FARM 
BILL IS A START 


* * * 


“We can get our farm board now and then in the 
meantime set out to educate public opinion to the uses 
of and effects of ‘devices’... 
some such plan as_ those 
which have been generally 
discussed, or one which will 
designate the channel through 
which the farmer’s goods will flow....to make farm 
relief completely effective. There has already been 
a very noticeable change in public sentiment toward 
the farm problem, as evidenced by the representatives 
of urban communities in Congress voting for farm re- 
lief. Bankers, merchants, and other business men who 
four years ago scoffed at any such thing as a farm 
problem are teday coming to realize that we are facing 
a serious agricultural situation involving the national 
welfare. You can see it in the changed tone of edi- 
torial opinion in the daily papers. Men who four years 
ago for instance considered the debenture plan an un- 
thinkable ‘subsidy’ have now come to admit that the 
debenture plan is no more a subsidy than the tariff for 
the manufacturer is a subsidy.” 

* * * 


THE PUBLIC IS COMING 
TO A REAL UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE 
FARM PROBLEM 


Turning to the farm problem from a national view- 
point, Mr. Silver resumed the discussion, “As I read 
history,” he said, “only two 
things have ever caused the 
downfall of nations — war, 
and the decay of agriculture 
—and getting right down to the bottom of it war 
has never destroyed a major nation. That leaves 
only the decay of agriculture as a real cause of na- 
tional disaster.” Mr. Silver presented some rather 
significant figures to show that the United States of 
America is facing a serious problem in its national 
life. Economists in his employ have figured that the 
national income (actual net earnings) is about $5,000,- 
000,000 yearly. In the period 1912-16, 40 per cent 
of the population participated in these earnings; in 
the four years 1916-20, 60 per cent participated; 
since 1920 that percentage has tapered down until in 
1928 only 6 per cent had a share in national earnings 
and of the five billions two billions was corraled by 15 
corporations (every one with a device). It is needless 
to add that in this dwindling percentage even fewer 
farmers than other classes have been left to share in 
national profits. 


WHEN AGRICULTURE 
DECAYS, NATIONS 
DECAY 
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Friendly Talks From Longview Farm 


About J. M. Jarvis, Late Weeds, Confederate Graves, and a Hint for Parents 


said a farmer the other day; and the remark 
has stuck in my memory. It’s a good thought 
to pass on to all Progressive Farmer readers. 

An attitude like that helps keep one young. The 
phrase, in fact, reminds me of 
that fine old farmer, eighty years 
old, I saw one fall buying some 
alfalfa seed. He had _ never 
grown any before, but he had 
evidently adopted Walter Page’s 
motto for his own:— 

“We never stop learning 
till we die.” 

In fact, I wonder if we might 
not turn that phrase around and 
say, “Whenever we stop learn- 
ing, we die.” Of course, our bodies may go on walking 
up and down the earth, but the best part of us is dead. 
Such people might well be flagged down by a sign 
which some undertaker is said to have displayed in 
his window :— 

“WHY WALK AROUND HALF-DEAD WHEN WE WILL 
BURY YOU FOR $64.50?” 
Il 


The opportunity to keep on lcarning, to keep on try- 
ing out new things and new ways of doing things— 
this is indeed one of the finest privileges enjoyed by 
men and women on the farm. In many other occu- 
pations there are no such opportunities. I once heard 
a social worker among factory people say that in the 
factories the everlasting monot- 
ony of going through the very 
same motions over and over, over 
and over, day after day, seemed 
to produce a sort of atrophy or 
drying up of the intellect, and 
that for this reason he made a 
special effort to encourage every 
factory worker to try to find 
room and time to do a little gar- 
dening. Something was needed 
to give the factory operatives a 
chance for new interests. On the 
farm, on the other hand, the va- 
riety of tremendously interesting 
things that may be done and 
learned is absolutely limitless. 
As Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote 
in his Journals: — 

“X complained that life had SHAT 
lost its interest. ’Tis very fun- 
ny, to be sure, to hear this. 
For most of us the world is 
all too interesting—l’embarras de richesses. I 
cannot open an agricultural paper without finding 
objects enough for Methuselah.” 

Ill 

I saw a white-bearded but eager-minded old man the 
other day, seventy-two years old, whose career illus- 
trates this fact. He is J. M. Jarvis, the originator of 
the Jarvis Golden Prolific corn. On a little farm of 
ninety acres he has done a work which has attracted the 
attention of the whole South. Thirty-four years ago 
the writings of the late Prof. W. F. Massey got Mr. 
Jarvis interested in corn breeding. He made a hobby 
of it—or rather a profession. He decided to learn all 
he could about breeding better varieties of plants. Year 
after year he saw his corn grow a little nearer his ideal. 
The money side of the matter didn’t interest him much, 
for he continued to plant only a small field of the corn 
each year and let his neighbors grow most of the seed 
offered for sale. But the joy of the job has kept Mr. 
Jarvis young—and the day we saw him he was looking 
over a college experiment farm in order to learn more 
about his business. Life for him has more zest and 
interest at seventy-two than it has for most people at 
thirty-six. 

And I rejoiced when I saw a tightly packed hall of 
nearly a thousand people cheer him to the echo as he 
stood up to receive a “Certificate of Merit” given in 
recognition of his services. 


IV 

On Longview Farm we also try out something new 
every year. The Young -dewberries are just now the 
most interesting of our newer additions to the place. 
This spring we set out raspberries, and old-fashioned 
damson plums. We are also testing a number of dif- 
ferent varieties of soybeans and an unusual type of les- 
pedeza. A couple of cork oak trees now add interest to 
the lawn, and about thirty longleaf pines set. out last 
spring are doing well. Our opoponax, however, sur- 
rendered to the rigors of winter. And back from one 
of the old gardens near my boyhood home, some old- 


“Bsa: season I try to plant something new,” 





CLARENCE POE 





J. M. JARVIS PLAYING WITH HIS 
GRANDSON 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


fashioned sage has been brought for its own sake and 
for memory’s. It is an excellent thing if the plants we 
grow are interesting not only intrinsically but because 
of friends with whom we associate them. A fine old 
Master Farmer gave me the periwinkle which borders 
my lawn at one place, and another Master Farmer is 
the originator of the corn variety we grow most largely. 
Vv 

It was James Oliver, the inventor of the famous 
Oliver plow, I believe, who originated the phrase, 
“Happy is the land that is tilled by the man who owns 
it.” The expression came to mind recently when I took 
over a little tract of five acres adjoining Longview 
Farm on which a hermit lived at the time we moved 
out. He kept his little pocket-handkerchief sized farm 
like a garden and it always looked trim and neat and 
well groomed. But the next year after his death it 
fell into the hands of a tenant who probably expected 
to stay with it only a year, and acted accordingly, with 
the result that it hardly seems like the same place my 
old hermit-friend loved and nurtured till his death. 

We are never going to have a prosperous agriculture 
in the South until (1) a larger proportion of farmers 
are helped into home-ownership and (2) a far larger 
proportion of tenants look forward to staying on a 
place at least five or ten years at a time. In England 
a great proportion of the farms are rented, but the 
farmers rent on what is virtually a lifetime basis, and 
the son often takes the same 
place when the father dies. Hence 
rented farms there are cared for 
and beautified to an extent almost 
never observed in this country. 


VI 


Riding through some of our 
fields this morning and 


cotton 

noticing the great number of 
young morning glories to be 
weeded out, I was reminded 
afresh of the wise saying of 
Western farmers about such 
things, “One year’s seeding 
means seven years’ weeding.” 


As The Progressive Farmer has 
said before, it is a common mis- 
take for us to fight General 
Green’s army, horse, foot, and 
dragoons, until the end of July— 
and then just at the time when 

id victory is almost cinched, just at 
the time when only a little more work would insure an 
absolutely clean field, right when the enemy is in full 
retreat, we quit fighting short off. The result is that 
the few remnants that are left make seed enough to in- 
sure the whole army being ‘back with us next year. 
When a job is 90 per cent finished, it is the work neces- 


ee 


) POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “A SONG OF THE OUTDOORS” 


* ROM my old scrap book I can’t make out 
whether the author’s name is Henry Beau- 
ford or Boulford.” So says the friend 

who sends us the following musical verses; and 

while the message is addressed to city folk, the 
things praised are country things:— 


4 Come with me, O you world-weary, to the haunts of 
i thrush and veery, : 

To the cedar’s dim cathedral and the palace of the pine; 

b Let the soul within ,you capture something of the 
wildwood rapture, Pas! 

Something of the epic passion of that harmony divine! 


q 
q 
q 
q 
q 
4 
q 
q 
q 
q 
Down the pathway let us follow through the hemlocks b 
to the hollow, , 3 ve ) 
To the woven, vine-wound thicket in the twilight 
.. vague andold, ; . es f 
While the streamlet winding after is a trail of silver 
laughter, j Z ( 
And the boughs above hint softly of the melodies they 
hold. b 
q 
q 
" 
q 
q 
q 
q 
q 
oO 


Through the forest, never caring what the way our 
feet are faring, 

We shall hear the wild birds revel in the labyrinth 
of Tune; 

And on mossy carpets tarry in His temples cool and airy, 

Hung with silence and the splendid, amber tapestry 
of noon, 


i Leave the hard heart of the city, with its poverty of pity, 
Leave the fashion and the folly wearing out the faith 
b of men, 
Breathe the breath of life blown over upland meadows 
i white with clover 
5 And with childhood’s clearer vision, see the face of 


od again! 
—Herbert Beauford, 


DIDI IDIOMA POI DIIMOODOIDOMDOR™ 


sary to complete the remaining 10 per cent that pays 
the biggest dividends. 
VII 

Back in my old home county only four ex-Confed- 
crates were present at the Memorial Day exercises at 
the courthouse. There are not many left anywhere. 
But these few have lived to see a rather remarkable 
recognition by the United States government that Con- 
federate bravery and Federal bravery are alike the 
heritage of the nation. Congress has appropriated 
money with which to buy a marker or headstone for 
the grave of every Confederate soldier not already 
marked. Everybody who knows of the neglected grave 
of any veteran should help get it marked from this ap- 
propriation. And even on headstones erected by rela- 
tives and friends, the regiment and company to which 
any Confederate soldier belonged should always be 
carved because of the interest such data will hold in all 
future years. 

And right now before it is too late, let me say in 
passing, our World War veterans should make an 
effort to preserve all relics of their service in foreign 


lands. 
VIII 


“Won't you let the school boys and girls who have 
won in the state picture judging contest come out to 
Longview Farm?” 

This was the inquiry that came to us by telephone 
one Saturday afternoon last month. Of course, the an- 
swer was that we should be glad to see the pupils who 
had been so much interested in beautiful pictures; but 
for the most part, we naturally expected to see chil- 
dren from the city schools. Imagine our surprise and 
pleasure when we found that it was children from 
country schools who had shown the most interest in 
the picture-judging contest and had exhibited the 
greatest familiarity with the famous works of art in 
which their teachers had tried to interest them! 

That is one of the most encouraging of all signs of 
better educational conditions in our country districts. 
When I was a boy back in a Southern country school, 
the teachers barely had time enough to hear pupils 
recite in the traditional “Three R’s.” But now with 
the consolidated schools there is an opportunity for 
giving training which is genuinely cultural and inspir- 
ing. I should rather a child of mine would recognize 
“The Angelus,” “The Gleaners,” or “The Sower” by 
Millet, “The Shepherdess” by Lerolle, or “The Song 
of the Lark” by Breton, than to know the date of the 
battle of Hastings, the boundaries of Siam, or how 
many drachms there are in an apothecary’s ounce. I 
may be pardoned for repeating once more a sentence 
which deserves the attention of parents no less than 
young people :— 

“A boy or girl who likes a beautiful picture, a 
sunset, a rose bush, a robin, a sky full of stars, a 
fine old melody, a courtesy, a generous deed, or a 
good book, is better educated than a boy or girl 
could be without them, even if he could work all 
the sums in algebra and parse everything in Virgil.” 


Aand of j Rural (omradeship 


HE season of family reunions has begun. If your 
family has not yet decided on one, there is still 
time to have one between now and cold weather. 


Something to Read 


Save Speeches by Page, Grady, and Russell 


EALLY we hope that for each reader what we are 
going to suggest is something to reread rather 
, than merely something to read. We refer to those 
three wonderful speeches by Henry W. Grady, George 
W. Russell, and Walter H. Page as given on this page 
these last two weeks. Lord Bacon says that some 
writings afe to be tasted, others to be Swallowed, and 
some few chewed and digested. These three speeches 
belong in the last named class. Furthermore, if you 
know a boy who will need a commencement declama- 
tion next spring, you might well save these for him. 


AThought for the leek 


WANT to see all Americans have a reasonable 

amount of leisure. ... Theirs is a land of varied 

climes and scenery, of mountain and plain, of lake 
and stream. It is the American heritage. We must 
make it a land of vision, a land of work, of sincere 
striving for the good, but we must add to all these, in 
order, to round out the full stature of the people, an 
ample effort to make it a land of wholesome enjoyment 
and perennial gladness.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Minerals for Hogs: How to Supply Them 


Remember That ‘‘We Can Breed Big Bone But We Have to Feed Strong Bone”’ 


P | THERE are a number of reasons why our knowl- 
edge of the functions of the mineral elements in 
nutrition has not kept pace with our advancing 

knowledge along other lines :— 

1. Animals need comparatively little of the mineral nutri- 
ents in their feed. 

2. Animals’ bodies contain considerable reserve supplies of 

the mineral nutrients which can be drawn upon in case of 

need, so that a deficiency of the feed in certain mineral nutri- 
ents is not at once made apparent by the behavior of the 
animal. 

3. The excretion into the intestine of waste products con- 
taining mineral elements, and the consequent appearance in 
the feces along with undigested mineral nutrients prevents an 
accurate judgment as to the digestibility of the same. 

4. Redigestion and re-assimilation of mineral matter from 
certain waste products which have been poured into the in- 
testine, thus resulting in a repeated utilization of the same 
nutrient substance, tends to obscure the facts regarding the 
mineral in question, 

5. Most feeds, though by no means all of even our com- 

monest ones, furnish as much of the mineral nutrients as 

animals need. 

In order to know when our hogs are lacking in cer- 
tain minerals, we must first learn to recognize the 
danger signals provided by nature. The 
most common of these signals are: 
goiter; hairlessness in pigs; rickets; 
lameness; paralysis of the limbs; and 
subnormal growth. Possibly the failure 
of sows to breed regularly may be at- 
tributed in part at least to a deficiency 
in certain minerals such as may be fur- 
nished by bone meal, or limestone. 

We may dismiss goiter or hairless- 
ness in pigs by simply saying that this 
condition is brought about by a lack of 
iodine in the ration. This is a rare 
condition in the South, which means 
that our common farm feeds must 
carry sufficient amounts of iodine. 
Where iodine is lacking in the feed, 
one may either feed iodized salt or fur- 
nish iodine in the mineral. mixture at 
the rate of about one-third of an ounce 
of potassium or sodium iodide per 100 
pounds of mineral mixture. 


In What Rations Are Minerals 
Most Needed > 


ORN or grain sorghums constitute from 75 to 90 

per cent of the hog ration in the hog producing 

areas, and these grains are very deficient in cal- 
cium, one of the principal elements needed in the hog 
ration. Corn, too, is just as deficient in the quality of 
protein required by hogs as it is in calcium. Therefore 
when one supplies the protein needed to balance the 
corn or grain sorghums, and uses tankage, skimmilk, or 
fish meal together with some pasture such as alfalfa, 
the calcium and other mineral requirements become 
almost negligible, with the exception of possibly com- 
mon salt. 


The largest requirement of mineral matter by growing, breeding, and lactating animals is 
The veterinarians tell us that the skeleton of the hog contains from 249 


to 255 bones. 


It is more important to add limestone, bone meal. 
and salt to a grain ration in which cottonseed meal, 
peanut meal, soybean meal, and linseed meal furnish 
a part of the protein of the ration, than it is to add 
these minerals to a ration in which the protein part of 
the ration is furnished in the form of tankage, fish 
meal, and skimmilk. 

There are conditions, too, where what appear to be 
mineral deficiencies are in fact caused by a lack of 
exercise, sunshine, and green pasture. In other words, 
one may supply the required minerals in the ration and 
yet the hogs may not be able to assimilate these min- 
erals due to the fact that we fail to supply sunshine, 
exercise, and green pasture for the hogs. 

It is possible, too, that hogs may be so infested with 
worms that their bodies are unable to function properly 
due to certain poisons given off by the worms that pre- 
vent normal functdoning of the mineral elements. In 
other words, the mineral elements in the ration will! 
function best only when the animal is free from para- 
sites, and has access to a certain amount of sunshine, 
exercise, and green pasture. 


How to Supply the Minerals 


UR mineral worries will be over when we use 

tankage, skimmilk, and cottonseed meal to bal- 

ance our grains; let the hogs have access to leafy 
green pasture, sunshine, and exercise; and let the hogs 
have access to one of the following mineral mixtures 
in a well built box that is protected from the rain :— 


Mineral Mixture 
o. 


Mineral Mixture Mineral Mixture 


tbs. ths. tbs. 
Common salt..... 25 Common salt .... 40 Common salt .... 30 
Limestone, finely Bone meal....... 60 Hardwood ashes. 30 
ground and high Air-slaked lime.. 40 
in calcium ...... 4 


Bane meal ...... 30 


for bone growth, 


By: FRED HALE 


Chief, Division/of Swine Husbandry, Texas 
Experiment Station 


If the hogs are fed through a self-feeder, and ground 
grains are used, then two pounds of one of the above 
mineral mixtures may be added to each 100 pounds of 
ground grain. It is a good plan, however, to keep a 
mineral mixture in a box where the hogs may help 
themselves at will, even when one adds the mineral 
mixture to the ration, 


Ground oyster shell may be substituted for the lime- 
stone, air-slaked lime, wood ashes, or bone meal in the 
above mineral mixtures. If iodine is needed in the 
ration, add .05 (5-100) pound of potassium iodide to 
each 100 pounds of any one of the above mineral 
mixtures. 

In experiments, we obtained a significant increase in 
gains with hogs when we added limestone and salt to 
a milo and cottonseed meal ration. No increase in 
gains was secured where the milo was balanced with 
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ONE GOOD REASON WHY PIGS NEED MINERALS 


tankage. Increase in gains, however, is not the only 
measuring stick by which the mineral requirement of 
the animal is determined. In fact, the increase in gains 
constitutes a very small part of the whole when it 
comes to determining the mineral needs of the animal. 
The fact that a certain mineral mixture did not cause 
an increase in gains in a certain experiment does not 
imply that the mineral mixture is not needed in the 
ration, and if this same mineral mixture were taken 
from the ration, the animal might decline in reproduc- 


tive powers, or show up some other abnormality 
through the offspring in the immediate or remote 
generation. 


The necessity of using mineral supplements is re- 
moved to a great extent when rations contain consid- 
erable amounts of feeds rich in calcium and_phos- 
phorus. Leguminous roughages, tankage, fish meal, 
and skimmilk are excellent calcium feeds; wheat bran, 
wheat middlings, red dog flour, rice polish, soybeans, 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal, skimmilk, and tankage 
are excellent sources of phosphorus. 

Remember this fact: We can breed big bone, but we 
have to feed strong bone. Pay attention to the mineral 
part of your hog ration and help to prevent your sows 
from milking away all the reserve material out of 
their skeletons, in order to build up the bodies of their 
young, or from becoming non-productive; your pigs 
from developing rickets, lameness, paralysis, etc. 


PLO KO 


Figuring the Most Profitable Way to Sell Milk 


HE selection of the most remunerative market 

available is the desire of all producers. In case of 

the dairyman, there may be several different mar- 
kets for his milk and it is his problem to choose the 
one which brings in the greatest returns. 

In this article the writer is going to discuss the mar- 
keting of milk when itis sold as retail market milk, 
Future articles will be devoted to other possible ways 
of selling milk. 

Let us suppose the dairyman is located close enough 
to a city or town so as to make possible the retailing of 
his milk direct to residences, restaurants, grocery stores, 
drug stores, etc., as bottled milk. Disregarding the 
number of cows kept, let me assume that he has 5,000 
pounds of milk each month, testing, on the average, 4 
per cent butterfat. This would be equivalent to 2,325.5 






experiment Station. 


quarts, as one quart of normal milk weighs 2.15 pounds, 

(5,000 2,15 = 2,325.5). 

If he gets 13 cents a quart for the milk on the average 
and we allow him an overhead expense of 7 cents a 
quart for the retailing costs, such as cost of bottling, 
delivering, supplies, etc., his total receipts fer this 
amount of milk each month will be as follows :— 

3 cents=$302.32 total receipts from milk sales, 


: cents=$162.79 overhead expenses. 
.32— $162.79= $139.53 gross income over production costs. 





This $139.53 cannot be regarded as net income, be- 
cause from it the cost of producing the milk must be 
deducted. Also it should be remembered that when 
whole milk is sold, there is an additional loss of the 
feeding and fertility value of the skimmilk which is 
retained on the farm when cream is sold. This is an 
important item when part or all of the feed is grown, 
because, in addition to the feeding value of the skim- 
milk for calves or pigs, about 70 per cent of the fer- 
tility value of the skimmilk may be returned to the 
land in the manure. Let us see then just what the 
feeding and fertility value of the skimmilk from 5,000 

pounds of milk would amount to, in 
“2. case the milk were separated and only 
m' the cream sold. 

It is generally considered that 100 
pounds of skimmilk is equal to the 
value of one-half bushel of corn. If 
corn costs $1 a bushel then 100 pounds 
of skimmilk is worth 50 cents as stock 
feed. There are 5,000 pounds of 4 per 
cent milk which can be separated. If 
this is separated into a 35 per cream, 
the amount of skimmilk available will 
be :— 

5,000 tbs. milk & 4 per cent milk ~ 35 per 
cent cream = 571.42 ths. 35 per cent cream. 

5,000 ths. milk — 571.42 ths. cream = 4,428.58 
ths. skimmilk. 


This would be worth 4,428.58 .50+100=$22.14 
as a stock feed. 


Since 70 per cent of the fertility 
value of the skimmilk can be returned 
to the soil if the skimmilk is fed to 
livestock, we must next calculate the 
fertility value of the 4,428.58 pounds 
of skimmilk. 

Each 1,000 pounds of separator skim- 
milk contains the following amounts 
of fertilizer constituents: 6.1 pounds available nitrogen, 
2.2 pounds available phosphoric acid, and 1.7 pounds 
available potash. At present, based upon prices of fer- 
tilizing materials such as superphosphate, nitrate of 
soda, and muriate of potash, the above fertilizing con- 
stituents are worth approximately 20, 6, and 5 cents 
per pound respectively. 





6.1 4.42858= 27.01 ths. nitrogen at 20c........eeeeeees $5.40 
2.2 X 4.42858—=9.74 tbs. phosphoric acid at 6c......... 0.58 
1.7 X 4.42858=7.53 ths. potash at 5c.....sceceeeeceeees .038 

DE cn ekevs vencsenscepeseoncsescesessscecsacéee $6.36 


Since only approximately 70 per cent of the fertility 
value is returned to the soil in the manure when it is all 
saved, then $6.36 X .70= $4.45, total fertility value of 
the skimmilk which must also be deducted from the 
gross profits. 

Summing up, we have the following figures :— 

$139.53 gross income from sale of milk (not including 

production costs). t 
$22.14-+-$4.45—$26.59 feeding and fertility value of skim- 
milk taken off the farm, 

$139.53 —$26.59=$112.94 net profit under production costs, 

Therefore the 5,000 pounds of milk retailed to local 
trade directly by the dairyman would bring in a net 
profit, under production costs, of $112.94 under the 
conditions given in the problem set up. 


CHARLES C. WALTS, 


Department of Animal Industry, University of 
Arkansas. 
Editor’s Note,—The 
Walts, “Selling Milk to 

July 6. 


A ftandard farm faper fays- 


Testing the Farmer 


HERE is a vast difference between corporation 

farming and group management. One takes .the 

soul out of agriculture and the other puts it in. Now 
comes Prof. W. G. Murray of Ames suggesting an- 
other step forward in group management by the or- 
ganization of farm management associa- 
tions to operate much like cow-testing 
associations. The rural accountant would 
travel about among two or three dozen 
farms, much as the cow tester does now. 
What’s good for the cows is good for 
the cow man. Test the boss every month, too!— 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Illinois. 


second of these articles by Mr. 
a Cheese Plant,” will appear 
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The Combine Comes to Georgia 

















































































| Jim Kelly, Master Farmer, Adopts Modern Machinery for Harvesting Wheat, Oats, and Soybeans 
nds, 
BOUT 34 years ago, my father J. G. W. Lassetter, By W. C. LASSETTER ong Se aon. ae 
rage 4 a farmer at Villa Rica, Georgia, walked into Uncle Editor, The Progressive Farmer | : 
Its a Billie Candler’s store and announced to those gathered a 
ling, around the stove that he had bought a machine that would cut s * 
this wheat, tie it in bundles, and pile the bundles four or five in a pile. _ " _ 
“No, you ain’t!” exclaimed the group, almost in chorus, “Why, § \ 
‘Jack, there ain’t no such a thing,” they protested. Ss \ 
ts. But by and by spring came around, the machine arrived and was 
he- assembled, and wheat ripened, harvesting started, and town and 
ae countryside turned out to see it work. 
vhen Just about 34 years later this sort of history repeated itself at 
the Tennille, Georgia, and probably at quite a few places elsewhere in 
h is Georgia and the Southeast. We know about Tennille because we 
; an were there. Everybody in town and for miles around went to the 
wn, farm of Jim L. Kelly to see him use a machine that cuts LE 
-im- wheat, threshes it, sacks it, dumps the sacks off in piles S&S 
fer- of four or five in a place, and scatters the straw back 
the over the land as it goes. And everybody was taking a 
the free ride. Each time around the field Mr. Kelly would 
,000 stop the machine, dis- 
in charge his load of SE. 
only passengers, and take 
on a new load of 
sight-seers. A won- 
roe derful new machine 
if" was doing a marvel- 
nds ous thing. 
‘a Jim Gets an Idea Cutting, threshing, sacking as they go. 
per 
If IM KELLY was a : 
am, cotton farmer. He 4 
vill was the sort that % : a, 
knew how to make } Paw, pee 
bg money out of cotton © : — Oy + 
8.58 by growing his own = 83 
i food and feedstuff and 
4 a lot to sell. He was 
ity one of the progressive 


red type of cotton farm- 
ers. Seventeen two- 
horse riding cultiva- 
ds tors in his cotton and 
corn fields afford evi- 
dence of that. And 


m- 
“a one has only to look 
one at his home and his 
en) 







H. A. Maxey, county agent 
of Washington County, in 
the same wheat. 


a home grounds and his 
barn and other farm 
buildings and his 
crops to be con- 
vinced of his ability 
as a cotton farmer. 
In fact, he was such 
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Jim L. Kelly—in the wheat that put 
the smile on his face. 
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, A regular Fifth Avenue bus. Note the passengers. 
y 
Il 
»f 


a good farmer that he was selected in 1928 as one of 
Georgia’s Master Farmers. 

Last year Mr. Kelly went to Bibb County, Georgia, to see 
a demonstration in wheat harvesting conducted on the farm 
of D. J. Carrison. “If tractors and cylinder type plows and 
combines will handle such large acreages,” thought he, “I 
can operate my place with fewer families of workers and at 
greater profit.” As a result, we found him, on a visit to his 
place last fall, running a tractor day and night plowing land 
in preparation for sowing 135 acres of wheat and 65 acres 
of oats. Then about the middle of May we received a letter 
from H. A. Maxey, Washington County agent. “Can’t you 
come down next week?” he said. “Jim Kelly is going to 
be harvesting wheat with a combine:” “Sure,” we replied, 
and that accounts for a trip. 

As we said above, we weren’t by ourselves. Here was a 
county agent from South Carolina. Some South Carolina 
farmers had come with him and they were learning every- 
thing they could about that machine. Here was a carload of 
farmers from a distant Georgia county and some of these 
men were picturing in their minds which of the fields on their 
place would do well in wheat or oats and would permit of 
harvesting the crop with one of these modern machines. 
Here was the doctor from a nearby town and other towns- 
people out to see the wonders of modern farming. And there 
we were with our camera trying to get a “shot” to put in the 
The proudest boy on the out- Paper. The pictures on this page are just a part of what 
as ue te 
"come to see the sights. “Tickled to Death” 

OW do you like it?” we asked Mr. Kelly as the great 
» ; combine squared up at the corner and sallied forth 

ft } sag is “wipped and around the field again. 
the a . shoot “Fine,” he replied. “Saturday morning we started on that 
ie : 40-acre block over there between 10 and 11 o’clock and 


(Concluded on page 17) 






With no shocks to bother and with a modern plow like this the 
stubble land is made ready for soybeans in almost no time. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


How Do You Work, Walking or Riding? 


Some Continue to Walk and Do Less Work, While Others Go Riding Down the Cotton Rows 
By G. A. HALE 


Assistant Agronomist, Georgia Experiment Station 


LMOST every speaker or writer on 
Southern crop production either be- 
gins or ends the discussion by urging big- 
Efficient acre 


ger yields on fewer acres. 
production is essential but extensive or 
larger production per man is also neces- 
sary for satisfactory individual income. 
Economists agree that the supremacy of 
American agriculture is largely suprem- 
acy in agricultural machinery and the 
cotton farmer needs more than any other 
to keep this truth in mind if he is to over- 
come foreign competition in both quantity 
and quality production. The writer is not 
an economist and will not attempt to dis- 
cuss Southern crop production as an eco- 
nomic problem but from the standpoint of 
efficiency in cultivation. 

The Scooter or Georgia Stock Cul- 
tivator.—The Southeastern States are 
not only the oldest cotton states but also 
the most backward in modern production 
methods. The reasons for this condition 
are not understood by the writer but the 
fact that Southeastern farmers by the 
thousands still use one-mule, Civil War- 
time scooter and scrape plows for row 
cultivation is well known to every South- 
erner and commented on by every North- 
ern visitor. 


This commonly called Georgia stock 
cultivator is not the most primitive plow 
in existence today as Mexican farmers 
still use single hand or one-stick imple- 
ments. The average Southeastern cotton 
farmer is required to walk the length of 
every row three times to do a thorough 
job of cultivation with these crude plows. 
By thorough is meant to kill all weeds 
and grass, usually without regard for 
crop roots as it is next to impossible to 
plow shallow with this implement. Corn 
and other shallow rooted crops suffer 








ERE’S a fine chance for an argument. 
continue to use the so-called Georgia stock? 


If it isn’t, why do so many farmers 
Then many farmers will 


want to know in what way the double shovel plow is superior to scooter and 
sweep. If it is shallow, complete cultivation you want, what's the matter with 


the five- or seven-shovel cultivator of the Planet Jr. type? 
And Gee Whiz? 


the Fowler cultivator come in? 


Or where does 


What about that? If there 


isn’t a chance for an argument here, why aren’t more two-horse riding culti- 


vators used? 


And how are you going to plow the short rows? 
Whoop it up, boys. Let’s have a hot time in the old town. 


Whoopee! 
Write us. 








badly from this kind of cultivation during 
dry periods. This type of plowing reduces 
acre yields as experiments show that 
merely scraping the surface of the soil 
with a hoe is superior to the usual type 
of one-horse plowing. The greater num- 
ber of man and mule hours required to 
do this tedious three-furrows-to-the-row 
cultivating limits the number of acres 
under cultivation and thereby cuts the 
total production of each cotton grower. 


The Double Shovel Cultivator. — lf 
only one mule per man is available it 
will be much more profitable to use a dou- 
ble- or two-shovel plow as is common in 
the central cotton belt. This old-fash- 
ioned weed killer is a decided improve- 
ment over the Georgia stock and may be 
called the second sign of progress in the 
evolution of cultivation. A single row 
may be cultivated by walking its length 
only twice and the plow may be set to 
cultivate shallow. This rather crude im- 
plement is well adapted to all soils and 
conditions. A little more blacksmith skill 
is required to sharpen a shovel than a 


scooter. If buzzard-wing or slit shov- 
els are used instead of solid sweeps the 
same sifting of the soil over the top of 
the foot will result as where the scooter 
and scrape type of implement is used. 
Thousands of Southeastern farmers could 
well afford to change from the scooter 
plow to the double shovel if only a slight- 
ly better cultivator is wanted. 


The One-row, Wheel-type Walking 
Cultivator.—In order to use this culti- 
vator the farmer must have two mules 
per man for cultivating as is the custom 
in the Mississippi Valley and farther west- 
ward as well as throughout most of the 
country. This type of cultivator is stan- 
dard equipment in the western cotton belt 
but practically unknown to thousands of 
Southeastern farmers. The one-row cul- 
tivator is well adapted for all soils and 
conditions except very rocky or stumpy 


fields. The four-shovel type is most 
common and practical for cotton culti- 
vation and Southern conditions. This 


cultivator requires walking the length 
of the row only one time for excellent 


cultivation and may be called the third 
progress step in Southern crop cultiva- 
tion. If real improvement in methods of 
cultivation are desired this one-row wheel 
type walking cultivator offers the great- 
est opportunity to Southern farmers for 
cutting production costs. It is surpris- 
ing that implement manufacturers have 
not put forth more effort to place such 
cultivators on Southern farms. No doubt 
simple demonstrations would place fhou- 
sands of these machines in Cotton Belt. 


The One-, Two-, and Three-row 
Riding Cultivators——These cultivators 
require for power two or more mules or 
a tractor and are only adapted for use on 
the more level and larger fields. The 
coming of the broad base terrace, which 
may be cultivated, increases the adaptation 
of multiple row cultivators in the South. 
The single row riding cultivator is very 
much like the walking type already dis- 
cussed and it can be used to advantage on 
most fields. Multiple row cultivators are 
used in the Western cotton belt to good ad- 
vantage and by a few tractor farmers in 
other sections of the Cotton Belt. These 
machines require only one trip and no 
walking to cultivate one or more rows and 
are the last word in cultivation. There 
is danger of getting ahead of the cotton 
farmer in encouraging the use of multiple 
row cultivators as other farm operations 
become limiting factors. The problem of 
machine thinning and picking should be 
solved on a practical basis before elaborate 
cultivation is encouraged. If those farm- 
ers who are now using the double shovel 
and the scooter or Georgia stock plow 
could be induced to use the one-row walk- 
ing cultivator a great and timely improve- 
ment would result in methods of culti- 
vating Southern crops. 


With Northeast Georgia County Agents 


Summarizing Important Farm Activities in This Section During May 


2: HEN do you plan to begin poison- 

ing the boll weevil?” County Agent 
Watson asked 250 Clarke County farmers 
this week. Without an exception the an- 
swer he __ received 
was in effect, 
“Just as soon as the 
cotton is chopped 
and sided.” Watson 
says that for many 
years he has worked 
with groups of farm- 





ers in boll weevil 

control. He has seen 

T. L. ASBURY them win and lose, 

but he says. that 

never before has he witnessed such a 


determination to completely control this 
destructive pest. With the planting,of the 
best cotton seed we have ever planted, 
with the use of the best fertilizer that 
any group of farmers ever bought, and 
with the present determination to fight 
the boll weevil, Clarke County farmers 
should lead the state in the number of 
pounds of lint cotton produced per acre, 
says Watson. 


Asssistant Agent Fanning reports four 
outstanding Jersey cows brought to 
Clarke County from the state during the 
sale in Marietta. He says there is now a 
purebred bull in every community in that 
county; and that daughters from these 
bulls are showing much improvement 
over their grade dams. The Getz Pro- 
duce Company has handled all of the sur- 
plus poultry this month and no codpera- 
tive car was run. 


197 


Richmond.—The second codperative 
hog sale ever held in the city of Augusta 
was even more successful than the first, 
says Bright McConnell. A total of 22,000 


By» T. L. 


ASBURY 


District Agent, Georgia*Extension Service 


pounds was sold for $10.50 per 100, basis 
Number 1. This was 1% cents higher 
than hogs were bringing on the local 
market. Plans are already under way for 
another sale later in the summer. The 
Georgia-Carolina Poultry Association 
continues to function effectively. Poultry 
Specialist W. P. Clarke makes regular 
monthly visits to the association, and 
County Agent McConnell has assisted 
materially in its organization. The asso- 
ciation is handling more than 100 crates 
of eggs every week at the present time, 
and two cars of poultry feed have been 
purchased cooperatively for the mem- 
bers. Two cars of poultry have been ship- 
ped from the county this month. Mr. Thad 
C. Jowitt is president of the poultry asso- 
ciation and he says that 2,000 hens on his 
place are netting him more than $2 
apiece per year. 
77 


Taliaferro.—County Agent Cabaniss 
in his report for May says that the sour 
cream industry in Taliaferro County, 
like the oak tree, had a very insignificant 
beginning. In February, 1926, when the 
Crawfordville cream station was opened 
the receipts of cream were less than $5 a 
week, and now a little over three years 
since that date, Taliaferro County is ship- 
ping about $1,600 worth of cream month- 
ly, or more than $20,000 a year. Many 
of the first patrons of the station are in- 
creasing their number, of cows and are 
finding it to be a profitable business. The 
Wynne Brothers have passed the $150 
mark now. R. M. Moore ships from $200 
to $300 worth of cream monthly. H. F. 
Johnson, J. F. Powers, J. O. Bentley, C. 
H. Ogletree, the Taylors, Rhodes, and 





Wheelers are others of the first patrons 
who have gradually accumulated nice 
herds. The volume of cream has increas- 
ed until the Southland and Armour 
creameries have bought established sta- 
tions in addition to the one maintained by 
the Moultrie Creamery. 


1749 


Stephens.—Club demonstrations to- 
taling 137 are being conducted by the boys 
of Stephens County this year, says Coun- 
ty Agent Bryant who has visited all of 
them during the last few weeks. The 
boys are planning to hold their annual 
“round-up” early in the summer. Plans 
are under way for a large delegation of 
Stephens County boys to attend Camp 
Wilkins. The poultry sales are holding 
up well, the May shipment amounting to 
$1,879.80. 

1g 

Rabun.—Two hundred seventy-nine 
dozen eggs were sold at the time of the 
poultry car, which brought the total that 
day for chickens and eggs to $1,247. 
County Agent Cook says he is still find- 
ing a demand for purebred Jersey bulls 
and has just recently placed five in Rabun 
County. 

19m 

McDuffie—County Agent McGee 
was busy during May giving demonstra- 
tions in the control of Mexican bean bee- 
tle, pecan pests, potato beetles, San Jose 
scale, and the other pests that have been 
so prevalent this year. 

) i i | 


Morgan.—At the poultrymen’s meet- 
ing held this month with 18 present, plans 
were formulated for purchasing an incu- 


bator large enough to handle the output 
of purebred eggs from Morgan County, 
says County Agent Langley. Feeding, 
culling, and baby chick problems were 
also discussed at this meeting. The month- 
ly poultry sale amounted to $2,157.68; 371 
calves were treated against blackleg; 22 
five-acre contestants were visited regard- 
ing the demonstrations they were conduct- 
ing. One group meeting of club boys 
was held with 24 present. The alfalfa 
campaign is already under way in Morgan 
County, and 150 acres have been signed 
up for this crop for fall seeding. Two 
groups of farmers visited the improved 
farm machinery demonstrations — that 
were held out of the county this month. 


19m 
Putnam.—With the 18 Jersey heifers 
placed this month with calf club mem- 
bers, the total now stands at 34. County 
Agent Turner says that seven registered 
Jerseys have been purchased by the fath- 
ers of the club members this spring. 


197 


Walton.—The farmers of Walton 
County purchased 230 bushels of Otoo- 
tan soybeans this month. The farmers 
are appreciating soybean hay as never be- 
fore. The boll weevil has shown up in 
large numbers, but the business men and 
bankers have met the situation by buy- 
ing two carloads of arsenate already, and 
in codperating with County Agent Shores 
in a. extensive boll weevil campaign. 
Each edition of the county paper is full 
of information on fighting the boll wee- 
vil. One landlord reports that he has 
30 tenants in the five-acre cotton contest, ° 
all of whom have good stands and fine 
prospects. The five demonstrations of 
corn after Austrian peas are growing off 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Use these Famous Dixie 
Products---You’ll Save and 
Get Super Motor Performance 


Super Motor Performance—whether it refers to the family car, the farm truck or the 
tractor—means just simply this: Efficiency to do the job, less breakdowns and repair 
bills and lower operating costs. You want, not just one of these features, but all of 
them. That’s why you find so many farmers—and hundreds of thousands of Southern 
motorists—using the famous Twins of Power—Woco-Pep Motor Fuel and Tiolene Mo- 
tor Oil every day in the year. These products have simply got the stuff in them to 
deliver Super-Performance. When you put them in your motor, you have given it the 
very best, regardless of price. You, too, will then find that your Motor Fuel and Mo- 
tor Oil dollars have bought extra value. 


Woco-Pep is Better 7 Ways | 
It does what Gasoline CAN’T Do i= 












































Woco-Pep, the King of Motor Fuel that (5) More Miles per gallon. (6) Less Car- | 


does what gasoline CAN’T do, is better 
7 ways—because it gives you in perfect 
combination these important advantages. 
(1) Smooth, dependable Giant Power that 
shortens the hills and levels the miles. 
(2) All the Speed you can safely use. (3) 
Quick Start and Lightning Pickup. (4) 
Less of those Motor Deadening Knocks. 


bon—Less trips to the repair shop. Woco- 
Pep Motor Fuel BURNS CLEAN—AIll 
value and no waste, and (7) Woco-Pep 
is Safe for any motor, new or old. Try it 
on our absolute recommendation. You 
have a treat coming to you. Look for the 
red fuel in the yellow Woco-Pep pump. 





For Perfect Lubrication--TIOLENE 


Nature Made it to Stand Up 


Tractors, trucks and cars demand motor 
oils that will stand up under terrific heat. 
Tiolene 100% super-Pennsylvania Motor 
Oil does that—it is good for a thousand 
miles to the crankcase fill, and gives 
more miles of sure, safe lubrication when 
ordinary oils thin down. Tiolene adds 
years of miles to any car. It is made 


from the highest quality Pennsylvania 
crude, the best obtainable on this conti- 
nent. Your Woco-Pep dealer has the cor- 
rect weight for any car, truck or tractor. 
The best is always cheaper in the end, 
and Tiolene is the best Motor Oil you 
can buy. 


This Fact is Absolute Proof of 
Quality and Economy 


In Dixie over 4,000 courteous Woco-Pep Service Stations 
serve hundreds of thousands of motorists every day in 
the year. These stations—there’s one near you, for 
they dot the highways and State roads in the South— 
thrive on the quality of the products they sell, for it 


takes repeat customers ‘to keep any business going. 
That’s the best proof we can offer of the economy and 
performance of the Twins of Power. 






When You have Given Your Motor Woco-Pep Motor Fuel 
and TIOLENE Motor Oil-- You have Given it the Very Best 
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Beekeeping the Year Round 


What to Do During the Next Month 


By R. R. 


UNE is the beginning of the beekeep- 
er’s harvest in most sections; possibly 
a surplus has already been removed in 
sections favorably situated. The unusual 


rainfall, stimulating 
heavy plant growth, 
together with the 


fact that bees did not 
receive a set-back by 
late freezes, should 
favor a rather large 
honey crop provided 
the bees have received 
proper attention. 

As soon as the 
honey in the cells is 
capped, it may be removed for the table 
or for marketing. If to be used as comb 
honey, it makes the best appearance if all 
cells are capped; but if intended for ex- 
tracting, it may be removed when about 
three-fourths of the cells are capped; if 
less than these are capped, it may be 
taken as an indication that the honey is 
not fully ripened; that is, it is not com- 
pletely evaporated to the consistency of 
real honey, and unripened honey is very 
apt to ferment. 





Honey in combs with a dark color is 
not fit for use as comb honey. The dark 
color indicates that the queen has at some 
time deposited eggs in such comb and that 
young bees have developed in it. As each 
young bee develops and finally emerges 
from the cell, it leaves as a lining a thin 
layer of spun web forming its pupal case. 
Repeated emergence of successive broods 
causes a darker color, so that finally the 
comb becomes entirely black. In its first 
stages for use in rearing young brood, 
the dark color may be only slightly visi- 
ble, and may extend over the entire comb, 
or only in a small patch. The thin pupal 
cases cause the comb to be tough, how- 
ever, and not entirely adapted to table 
consumption. The honey stored within is 
unaffected and may be extracted and so 
used for the table. 


Beekeepers often fail to obtain the 
greatest possible honey harvest because 
they do not provide the bees room for 
storing it when it is to be gathered from 
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the field. It should be remembered that 
as honey is gathered, it is, as a usual 
thing, brought in as a very dilute sweet- 
ened substance known as nectar, which 
must ‘be evaporated before it may proper- 
ly be called honey. As it is brought to 
the hive, it is placed in the open cells over 
a considerable area of comb, and the bees, 
at night as well as in the day time, by a 
continuous movement of the wings, cause 
an air current to pass over it and so 
evaporate it finally. During a season of 
abundant nectar secretion, and with a 
strong colony, eight or ten pounds of 
fully evaporated honey may be stored in a 
day; and it will be understood therefore 
that for the spreading of dilute nectar 
from which this is made, an enormous 
amount of comb area should be provided. 
Therefore during a time when the bees 
are seen to be busily engaged in bringing 
in nectar, this area must be provided, and 
new supers of empty combs added to the 
hive well in advance of their apparent 
need. Empty supers should be added just 
beneath those partly full; though when 
the nectar flow in the field is known to be 
slackening, empty supers should be added 
above, for use if actually needed by the 
bees. 

Bees keep the hive cool during hot 
weather, by fanning with their wings and 
causing an air current to pass around all 
parts of the hive. In very hot weather, 
they are sometimes unable to keep the 
temperature properly reduced, and occa- 
sionally even the wax of the combs be- 
comes so softened that they collapse, 
causing the honey to run down, drowning 
many bees; or sometimes the wax actually 
melts. The hives during summer should 
therefore be kept as cool as possible, and 
placed in the shade of trees if these are 
available. If shade cannot otherwise be 
provided, a broken shade consisting of 
laths or such narrow lumber, built into a 
latticework, and placed on the hive, or 
better, a little above, will answer the pur- 
pose very well. 

Keep grass and weeds removed about 
the hive, taking especial care that the en- 
trance of the hive is not obstructed by 
growth. 


The Danger of Mouth Breathing 


A Little Sermon 


By F. M. REGISTER 


on Good Health 


x 


Health Editor, The Progressive Farmey 


s EIGHBOR, what in the world is 
that noise I hear?” 

“Nothing, only little Bobbie in the next 
room snoring.” 

My neighbor 
does not realize 
just what Bobbie’s 
trouble is. ‘Bobbie 
is a mouth breather, 
made so by ade- 
noids and enlarged 
tonsils. 

The breathing 
space is limited and 
poor; Bobbie is 
struggling to get 
enough air into his lungs to supply the 
needs of the body and promote growth. 
If he is left to struggle with this con- 
dition, a train of evils will follow. 


Here’s what Bobbie will look like if 
he is not cured: His upper jawbone will 
become narrow, and the. roof of his 
mouth high and narrow, his front teeth 
will protrude, his lower jaw will be 
undeveloped and his chin will recede. 
His hearing will probably be impaired 
by pressure of the enlarged tonsils on 
the Eustachian tube. His upper lip will 
be short. 


Yes Bobbie is a mouth breather, for the 
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reason that he cannot breathe through 
his nose, which was intended to be used 
for that purpose. Mouth. breathing is 
difficult breathing, because the mouth 
was made to be closed while we sleep. 
Bobbie is underweight, listless, and dull. 
And no wonder, for the sleep that he 
gets is a struggle and broken, when it 
should be peaceful and easy. 


If Bobbie is allowed to go on this way, 
he will adjust himself to this manner of 
staying alive; but in place of being a 
fine and fit fellow physically, he will be 
a rather poor looking specimen—just as 
already described. 

Neighbor! if you do not have Bobbie’s 
defects remedied now, before it is too 
late, you are nothing short of a crimi- 
nal. If you saw your child drowning 
and calling on you for help with every 
breath, and you rendered no assistance, 
what would you be? Your mouth 
breathing child is calling just as de- 
cidedly, every night from his little cot, 
for more air. 


If you do not heed this cry and render 
assistance, you are—just what I said. 











The Progressive Farmer 
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LEARNING A JAPANESE SECRET 
The Japanese have long held the secret of dwarfing trees, but extensive research by 


French and 


dwarfed Japanese Thuya. 
of more than 150 feet. 


German botanists has revealed the secret to them. 
dwarfing trees is a process of slow undernourishment and starvation. 
Naturally these trees are giants of the forest, attaining heights 
This one is just about 18 inches high. 


Briéfly, the method of 
The photo shows a 


Tips for Summer Gardeners 


An Explanation of the Produce Agency Act 
By L. A. NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Five Garden Hints 


ET tomatoes deep. The second setting 

of tomato plants should take place 
in June. To enable them to withstand the 
severe heat and drouth of midsummer, to 
the greatest degree, 
set the plants quite 
deep. If the plant is 
eight to ten inches 
high, set all but two 
inches of the plant in 
the ground. This deep 
setting will not keep 
plants from living as 
many seem to think. 
When the tops of the 
plants are an inch or 
two above the surface of the ground the 
chances for the plant living are just as 
good, and even better, than if four or five 
inches is above ground. 

2. Prepare for fall cabbage and collards, 
For a fall crop of cabbage, heading along 
just before frost, sow seed in beds in 
June, setting the plants in the field in 
July or August. Handle collards the 
same way. Prepare the bed well and lo- 
cate it in a place where partial shade may 
be had as a protection from the extreme 
heat and drouth that often comes along in 
June and July. Handled in this way, and 
the plants set in a well prepared, moist 
piece of ground during late June or July, 
excellent results should be secured. 


3. Don’t let June sun scare you. Culti- 
vation of the garden is important at all 
times, especially in June when the sun be- 
gins to bear down. That is the time when 
weeds and grass do their best, and if cul- 
tivation is not frequent enough to destroy 
these pests they will win out over the 
vegetables. They are greedy eaters and 
able to outgrow and outfight the vegeta- 
bles in a battle for food and moisture. 

4. Keep the garden busy. If the garden 
is not to be replanted to vegetables as 
soon as a crop is off, plant in either soy- 
beans or cowpeas, or something of this 
kind, to improve the soil and to help keep 
down weeds and grass. The proper thing 
to do is to make a new planting of vege- 
tables as quickly as a crop is off. 

5. The Harlequin cabbage bug is poison 
‘roof. Hand picking or shaking in a shal- 
low pan of oil is the only successful way 
of controlling him. This pest has a thick 
coat which prevents ordinary contact in- 
secticides, like nicotine sulphate, from 
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hurting him. He also takes his food by 
sucking the juices from the plants and 
not by chewing, thereby making the ap- 
plication of poison useless. Use kerosene 
oil an inch or two deep in a broad, shal- 
low pan. 


What Is the Produce Agency Act? 


HE Produce Agency Act is a Federal 

law of great importance to growers 
and shippers of perishable fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and other farm products. Its pur- 
pose is to protect growers and shippers 
against fraudulent accounting on consign- 
ment of these products received in inter- 
state commerce. 


This law does not cover the transaction 
where the produce is purchased outright; 
where consignments are within the state 
of origin of shipment and not interstate; 
strictly brokerage transactions; joint ac- 
counts; disposal of rejected produce by 
railroads, except as to accounting; codp- 
erative associations, except when the pro- 
duce is handled for non-members; and 
non-perishable farm products such as live- 
stock, cotton, grain, etc. 


The question has been asked as to what 
this act prohibits. In brief, it prohibits 
the following :— 

1, Dumping or destroying of produce without 
sufficient cause. 

2. Making false statement to the shipper 
with intention of fraud concerning the han- 
dling, condition, quantity, quality, sale, or dis- 
position of the produce. 

3. Failure to account truly and correctly 
for the produce. 

Then the question often arises as to 
how a shipper may secure the benefits of 
this act. He can do so whenever he has 
any reason for believing that he has been 
defrauded in the handling of consign- 
ments by filing a complaint with the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., setting forth all facts con- 
cerning the transaction and attaching 
thereto all available correspondence and 
other papers or information relating to 
the shipment. Blank forms for making 
out complaints and further information 
concerning the law may be had by apply- 
ing to this bureau, which has representa- 
tives in the larger cities all over the coun- 
try. A list of them and other information 
concerning this law may be secured by 
writing to the Washington office of this 
bureau. | 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

RIBE Guide Arthur Frost took his tribe 
T of 20 Lone Scouts for a trip to the city 

as guests of one of the Boy Scout troops. 
En route the tribe stopped for breakfast and 
made the acquaintance of “Golddust Donny,” 
a gray-haired tramp who had for years been 
in search of a boyhood friend. 

The boys enjoyed their day with Scoutmas- 
ter Bill Graham’s troop. Warm friendships 
were formed between city and country lads, 
but between Rodney Spencer, the Lone Scout 
Tribe Chief, and Terence Sullivan, Senior Pa- 
trol Leader of the troop, a mutual antipathy 
developed. Plans for future visits between 
troop and tribe were made before the Pleas- 
ant Valley boys left the city. 

A few days later Jack Barry and Marvin 
Browning were talking in the Browning store 
at Milford, Pleasant Valley, when Rodney’s 
name was mentioned in connection with a 
legendary mine on the Spencer farm. As 
Jack left the store an unprepossessing stran- 
ger asked where a job might be found and 
Jack riferred him to the Spencer farm as the 
most likely place. 

Jack and Rodney rescued Mr. Burnett and 
his daughter Helen after their car had over- 
turned, rendered first aid, and took them to 
the doctor. They learned that the Burnetts 
had bought a farm in the Valley and would 
soon be their neighbors. 

Days sped swiftly by and again the Lone 
Scouts found themselves guests in the homes 
of their scout friends in the city. Rodney 
Spencer became the guest of Terence Sullivan. 

During a tennis game in which he showed 
himself an excellent player, Rod learned that 
Colonel Sullivan, father of Terence, had played 
football against his father. He liked the Colonel 
and Grandfather Sullivan at once. Colonel 
Sullivan offered him a place in the Sullivan 
banking business. 

After a few days with the Sullivans he went 
to visit Mike Moran, son of a truck driver, 
who lived in a tenement. He was amazed at 
the poverty endured by these modern “cliff 
dwellers” but became fast friends with the 
entire Moran family. After helping Mike 
“wrestle” boxes at a warehouse he decided 
the work of the farm was preferable. 


HEN the time had come to say 

good-bye to the Morans and ac- 
company Mike to the park where Lone 
Scouts and Troop Scouts were to again 
meet and exchange 
experiences, Rodney 
felt that he had won 
new friends who 
would be friends al- 
ways. This time there 
was no high-powered 
motor car to convey 
him but in the big 
truck which Father 
Moran piloted so 
skillfully the boys 
rode to the appointed 
meeting place where 
Lone Scouts held a joyful re-union. Dur- 
ing the short week friendships had been 
formed which would endure through life. 
Stub Hapgood, shy woodsman, appar- 
ently imbibed some of the loquacity of 
his Italian friends for Stub was bubbling 
over with eagerness to tell of his experi- 
ences. Stub, too, had lived in a tenement 
filled with folks commonly called “for- 
eigners” but, in fact fine Americans. 
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Stub would have great tales to tell his 


mountain clan. 

The week also had been a great re- 
union for the war buddies. As Graham 
expressed it he had let his law practice 
“go hang” and with Guide Frost had 
joyed in renewed comradeship. But now 
the friends were alert though friendly 
rivals as they prepared to pit the pick of 
Troop Scouts against Lone Scouts in 
tests of knowledge and skill. Beginning 
of the contest found Scoutmaster Gra- 
ham in charge with rapid fire questions 
regarding the Scout Oath, the Scout Law, 
composition and history of the flag of 
the United States, all found in the Tender- 
foot degree work. Caught unawares some 
of the older Troop Scouts who long before 
had passed these tests with honors found 
themselves hesitant and stammering 
while the younger lads were quick to 
reply. Most of the Lone Scouts were 
familiar with this phase of the work and 
when it came to knot tying there was no 
Comparison. Nimble fingered farm. lads 
Tan away from their city opponents and 
there were wide grins of satisfaction 
when Graham announced that the visi- 


tors had won the first degree tests by a 
wide margin. 

“I think it about time some of my 
Scouts brushed up on the Scout motto,” 
observed Scoutmaster Graham dryly. 
“You should ‘Be prepared’ for an exam- 
ination no matter how long it has been 
since you passed the tests. Here’s our 
Senior Patrol Leader, an Eagle Scout 
who ranks with the best in the city on 
higher tests but fumbles the ball on some 
sections of the Scout Law. I'll expect 
better things of you boys if ever this hap- 
pens again. Guide Frost will conduct the 
second degree exam.” , 


Terry Sullivan blushed a deep red and 
hung his head. He made a mental note 
that never again would he or his fellow 
Scouts be caught napping. Named with 
Jamie Stewart to demonstrate first aid 
in the second degree test the Troop 
Scouts matched the best that Rodney 
Spencer and Jack Barry could do and in 
the tests of signal- 
ing between the 
lads led by Sulli- 
van and by Spen- 
cer the Troop 
Scouts outranked 
their opponents by 
so great a margin 
that Spencer’s pa- 
trol appeared slow 
and awkward. 
Many of the Lone 
Scouts had prefer- 
red to take the In- 
dian Sign Language code and were adept 
in this demonstration. “Now for the 
tracking test, fellows,” announced Guide 
Frost. “Bill, bring on your fox.” 


At once the Scouts were alert and keen 
for action. Here was sport. A Troop 
Scout came forward, wearing a tracking 
device beneath his shoe. “My scouts don’t 
get the real thing as you fellows in the 
country do,” said Scoutmaster Graham, 
“but we'll give you a run. Fifteen min- 
utes start for the fox. Off you go Wal- 
ter.” Impatiently the Scouts waited a 
signal, then were off like a pack of eager 
hounds. 

Within five minutes Stub Hapgood and 
Rodney Spencer had pulled away from 
their mates and Troop Scout friends. 
Keen eyes on the ground, every sense 
alert, Stub and Rod rah the trail as if 
they were following an elusive fur bearer 
at home. “Watch those fellows go!” cried 
Jamie Stewart as the Lone Scout pack 
leaders disappeared from view in the 
wooded section of the big park. “If my 
nose was as long as my legs,” continued 
Jamie, “I might catch up with ‘em. That 
fox is safe from me.” 

“Kreeee! Kreeee!” The fierce cry of the 
eagle floated back, a sound Scoutmaster 
Graham and his lads were to become 
familiar with as they met Lone Scouts 
in friendly combat. “Rod's got him!” 
yelled Jack Barry. “That's the Injun’s 
way of telling us he’s made the ‘kill.’ 
Fifteen minutes instead of the twenty-five 
allotted for the test and I'll bet Walter 
circled all of the half mile. Even up on 
the second degree test now.” 

The hunt was abandoned and soon Stub 
and Rod appeared with the chagrined 
Walter Wilson. “Honestly, that fellow 
you call ‘Injun’ ran my trail like'a 
hound,” complained the “fox.” “I hid in 
a thicket and he pounced on me like a 
tiger. And Stub was not far behind 
him.” 

“Rod is a master at tracking,” smiled 
Guide Frost. “It is fortunate that our 
boys can beat you fellows in some things. 
We should have had a fire building test. 
We'll have that and a compass test now. 
Bill, pick your men.” 

The Troop Scouts, trained in many a 
hike, surpassed their friends from the 
country. Then to the amazement of Chief 
Spencer and his fellows Senior Patrol 
Leader Sullivan produced the necessary 
equipment; bow, thong, and tinder, and 
in a few seconds had fire without matches. 
“T’ll take back what I said about you’re 
uot being prepared, Terry,” congratulated 
the Troop Scoutmaster. “We split even 
on the degrees. We'll have a regular 
Scout ‘Jamboree’ when we camp on Clear 





Lake, Art, and see what your boys and 
mine can do with the third degree. Can 
that lad of yours swim like he can trail?” 

“He’s a good swimmer but Rod’s game 
really is baseball,” replied Frost. “You 
should see that lad pitch. His dad is 
‘Dynamite Dan’ Spencer, the best pitcher 
ever turned out by Agricultural State.” 

“We never play baseball,” said Scout- 
master Graham. “Troop Scouts always 
find Scout activities more interesting. But 
Terry’s a great catcher and sometimes 
I'd like to see "em team up. His dad is a 
bastball fan and Terry is captain of their 
bank team. By George, here’s the Colonel 
now.” 

Erect and distinguished in appearance, 
Colonel Sullivan had a ready smile and a 
warm handclasp for every Scout. “Had 
to come down and bid this fine young 
friend of mine good-bye,” announced 
Terry’s father as he patted Rod’s shoulder. 
“T hope I’m a friend to every Scout.” 

At a signal from 
Guide Frost, Lone 
Scouts broke into 
their greeting song: 
“Hello colonel, you 
area friend of ours; 
“Hello colonel, you 
area friend of ours; 
Hello colonel, you 
are a friend of ours 
and you live down 
in our alley.” 

“Thanks, Scouts,” 
said Colonel Sulli- 
van as the song ended. “If it’s Scout al- 
ley its a pretty good old alley no matter 
where one lives. I am a friend of Scout- 
ing and proud of it. My son has been a 
Scout ever since he was old enough to be- 
long and that is the best evidence of my 
approval and interest. If I had my way 
every American boy, no matter what his 
color or creed or where he lives, would 


have the advantages and training of 
Scoutcraft. It means the making of 
men.” 

“Thank you, Colonel,” said Guide 


Frost. “When you come to Clear Lake 
Camp this summer you are to be an honor 
guest of our American Eagle Tribe. As 
your help means much to Graham’s troop 
here the help of Mr. Spencer, Rodney’s 
father, has meant much to us. I know 
that he will join with us in welcoming 
you.” 

“IT hope to come,” answered Colonel 
Sullivan smiling. “Once I saw ‘Dyna- 
mite Dan’ Spencer in action as captain of 
a great football team which whipped our 
Bulldogs soundly and as we both grad- 
uated from our respective colleges that 
year I’ve never had a chance to even the 
score. If at all possible I shall spend a 
few days with you in camp. But now I 
must say good-bye.” As Colonel Sulli- 
van turned to leave every Scout saluted, 
then gave him a hearty cheer. 

“And now we must be on the way,” 
announced Guide Frost. “Old Sal is feel- 
ing her oats and rearin’ to go. The weeks 
will soon slip away, fellows, and we will 
all be together again for a period which 
I am sure will be crowded full of en- 
joyment and instruction. Say good-bye 
to your friends, Lone Scouts. So-long, 
Bill, old man. It’s been great to have a 
week with you.” 


CHAPTER X 
Mysterious Happenings at Oaklawn Farm 


HE tongues of members of the “La- 
dies’ Aid” or the “Sewing Society” 
never clattered more industriously than 
did those of the Lone Scouts as they ex- 
changed experiences on the long ride back 
to Pleasant Valley following their week 
of city life. It had been a wonderful 
week for all. In every home the country 
lads had found unbounded hospitality, 
their hosts keenly interested in Scouting 
and eager to help see that the guest had 
a good time. Jack Barry, orating over 
the treatment accorded him in the Stew- 
art home, paused to add explosively, 
“And I thought that Sliver Stewart was a 
stuck-up city guy! I couldn’t have been 
treated any better if I’d been a son of 
the President.” 
“Listen to me,” said Stub Hapgood 


reeling off a few words of liquid Italian. 
“Tony taught me that so I could say 
‘good-morning’ and ‘good-night’ to his old 
grandpa who talks no English but is 
crazy about Boy Scouts because Tony is 
one. The first time he saw me he pointed 
to my uniform and then to Tony’s and 
said something. Tony grinned and said 
that his granddad said that wearing the 
Scout uniform helped make us both good 
Americans. And Tony had a big brother 
killed in the Great War fighting for this 
country. I tell you they are all good 
Americans.” 

That was the longest speech Stub had 
ever made and his mates applauded. “I’ve 
got something to tell you,” piped up Little 
Aubrey Brown. “Mr. Schultz liked my 
voice and he had me sing some of the 
Scout songs to the boys and girls of a 
big Sunday school Herman attended. Af- 
ter I'd sung the Scouts’ Prayer the preach- 
er said he’d never known much about 
Scouting but that if the work was as fine 
as the songs he wanted a Troop for his 
church and next week they are going to 
organize.” 

“A missionary from the country goes 
to enlighten the benighted heathen of a 
great city,” laughed Guide Frost. “Good 
for you, Aubrey. By the way, Rod, how 
did you and young Sullivan get along?” 

“Fine, sir,” answered Rodney heartily. 
“Terry did everything he could to make 
things pleasant for me and Colonel Sulli- 
van and his father who lives with them 
are wonderful men. But I enjoyed my 
stay at the Moran’s, too. Mike thinks 
that he’ll be in heaven when he gets out 
to our place and I’m planning sometime 
on having the whole family there. There 
are six children, with Mike the oldest, 
and they live in four rooms about as big 
as the Sullivan hallway but they are 
mighty fine folks. I liked ’em all.” 

“It was a good thing all around,” said 
Frost impressively. “No doubt some of 
these boys and their folks had you fel- 
lows classed as ‘rubes’ and ‘hicks’ and 
merely invited you because of Graham's 
request and because they are good Scouts 
and good sports. You've taught them 
that country boys are just as fine and 
alert and as well grounded in the ethics 
of Scoutcraft as they are while thev’ve 
taught you that many of your ideas of 
city life and city folks are all wrong. 
When they go into your homes the lesson 
will be continued to your mutual benefit.” 

“T like ’em all right,” remarked Jack 
Barry, “but not well enough to want to 
take any more beatings in degree tests. 
Wait until we get ’em on our own 
ground.” 

“After all the best part of a trip away 
is getting back home,” cried Rodney 
Spencer as Old Sal rolled up the broad 
driveway between the lofty trees which 
gave the farm its name. “I wouldn't 
swap Oaklawn even up for all that’s in 
the big city. And that includes Colonel 
Sullivan’s big bank.” Late as was the hour 
the Spencers were up waiting and when 
Rodney felt his mother’s arms around his 
neck and her warm kiss upon his lips he 
knew again that here was something that 
mere wealth could not buy. Father Spen- 
cer, never demonstrative, contented him- 
self with a warm handclasp but his eyes 
were wells of pride and affection. 

Guide Frost and his proteges had gone 
on to their respective homes. As Rodney 
turned and entered the door of his home 
he knew that no other place ever could 
be home to him, that all this was warp 
and woof of his very soul. Softly enter- 
ing the room where his little sister lay 
sleeping Rod knelt to press a boyish kiss 
upon her brow. How sweet, how dear 
she was. Little Lucille opened sleepy 
eyes. “Bro-th-er-r!”. “Tender arms 
around Rodney Spencer’s neck, a rosebud 
mouth upon his lips. No thrill of the 
great city had given the son of Oaklawn 
anything that would equal that. . 

“We have something to tell you, Rod- 
ney,” announced his mother as with a 
final embrace from his little sister Rod 
came to the living room. “It is late and 
we wouldn’t trouble you but you would 
wonder what had happened when you 
went to your room.” 

(Continued next week) 
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(THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 








ONDAY, June 24.—Remove fruit 

stains while they are fresh or they 
may not come out at all. Boiling water 
poured over the fresh stain makes it dis- 
appear. 

Tuesday, June 25. 
—A wise thing to re- 
member in your sum- 
mer sewing for the 
children is that their 
clothing should be 
loose enough to per- 
mit plenty of activ- 
ity and allow the 
body freedom for 
growth. 

Wednesday, June 26.—At this season 
of the year chicks should be out in the 
sunshine and on ground where poultry 
has not been in any great numbers be- 
fore. Grass, clean water, and feed con- 
taining between 15 and 20 per cent ani- 
mal protein will help the sunshine and the 
clean range make big chickens out of the 
baby chicks. 

Thursday, June 27.—Some dust cloths 
merely waft the dirt from one object to 
another—others absorb the tiny particles 
until they are washed or shaken out. To 
make an absorbent duster, immerse a large 
square of cheesecloth in a basin of strong, 
hot soapsuds. Let it soak for a while, 
then wring out and dry. Use in the reg- 
ular way to dust and polish. When the 
cloth becomes soiled, it can- be washed 
and re-treated. 

Friday, June 28.—Vegetables canned 
this summer are insurance against next 
winter’s ills. 

Saturday, June 29—When making a 
fruit pie with an upper crust, brush a 
little milk over it before putting it into 
the oven and it will brown nicely. If 
the lower crust is folded over the upper 
the juice will not run out. 

Sunday, June 30.—“If a man is to be a 
pillar in the temple of his God by and by, 
he must be some kind of a prop in God’s 
house today.”—Dr. M. D. Babcock. 
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MBS. W. N. HUTT 





LOOKING COOL 


IRST of all, if you would keep cool 

when you're not, try to get a cold or 
lukewarm bath in the morning. It need 
be only a quick dip into the tub or even 
a sponge bath but it will be wonderfully 
refreshing. Dry yourself and then dust 
on a generous amount of some softly 
scented, cooling bath powder or talcum. 
Heavy perfumes should be avoided in hot 
weather. Take time to fasten shoulder 
straps in place with a tiny safety pin or 
some other device as there’s nothing 
more irritating than a shoulder strap that 
continually slips and binds. Wear low 
or medium heeled shoes that are large 
enough but not too large. Canvas or 
those of the interwoven strips of leather 
are far cooler than patent leather or heavy 
calf. A short sleeved, trimly belted smock 
is an ideal summer working garment and 
takes the place of both dress and apron. 

Keep a bottle of toilet water near the 
basin and stop once or twice during the 
morning to wash face, hands, and aims 
with water to which you have added a 
few drops of this refreshing liquid. Pow- 
der your nose and smooth your hair and 
you'll feel far more able to tackle the 
task in hand. 

When afternoon comes ‘give yourself a 
half hour or an hour to rest before get- 
ting supper. Take a leisurely bath with 
plenty of warm water and soap; powder 
again and lie down for a few minutes 
before putting on your fresh clothes. 











Wear different shoes than those you have 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








worn all day. This will be a saving on 
shoes as well as acomfort. Dainty frocks 
of sheer cotton goods are best for sum- 
mer afternoons. Palest pink, soft yel- 
low, light green, lavender, pale blue, and 
white all give an effect of coolness while 
strong or dark colors seem hotter than 
they are. 





| GAMES FOR THE FOURTH OF | 
JULY PICNIC | 


HE fourth of July and a picnic are 
two occasions that go hand in hand. 
Here are a few games for your picnic 
this year. 
“Who Is It?” is an entertaining guess- 
ing game. The players sit in a circle 





and one of the number, to begin, is told 
to choose secretly another person in the 
company as the temporary subject of his 
thoughts. 


When a selection has been 
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makes a mistake and stoops when the 
leader says “I say, stand!” is out of the 
game. 


| A LAUNDRY CHUTE 
\ } 
e HOSE boys,” sighed Mrs. Brown 
as she gathered up the soiled shirts 

and underwear they had left strewn on 
the bathroom floor. 

“What have we done now?” affection- 
ately inquired her oldest son, Jimmy, as 
he came up the stairs. 








“Left all your clothes on the floor in- 
stead of putting them in your laundry 
bags,” answered his mother. 

“Gosh, I never can remember to carry 
them all the way back to my room,” ad- 
mitted Jimmy ruefully. “I tell you, 
couldn’t we have a hamper here in the 
bathroom ?” 

“There is no hamper big enough for a 
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A SCREENED PORCH IS A JOY FOREVER __ 





A screened porch is a joy forever even though the casual passer-by sometimes feels that 


screening and blinds give a look of too great privacy. 


There is, however, a coolness and com- 


fort of hominess and sense of shelter in such a residence as this farm home of S. W. Brown, 


Turner County, Georgia. 


made the rest of the company begin to 
question the player who made the choice 
concerning his subject. Any questions are 
allowable regarding the appearance, dis- 
position, etc., of the person in mind, ex- 
cept concerning the name. These ques- 
tions and their answers will create much 
fun when the name of the subject is re- 
vealed. 

Some player, to his amusement, is cer- 
tain to find that he had been querying 
with regard to himself... When one sub- 
ject has been guessed, the player next in 
line is asked to choose one and so the 
guessing continues as before. 

Occupations: Each one has an occu- 
pation pinned on his back. If a very 
large number are present, several may 
have the same occupation. Each is to ask 
anyone questions concerning his own oc- 
cupation, but the answers must be given 
by yes or no. As soon as anyone discov- 
ers what his occupation is, the slip is pin- 
ned on in front. After all the occupa- 
tions have been guessed then each person 
demcustrates what his occupation is by 
g2atomime. The demonstrations can be 
very humorous and bring forth much 
merriment for the rest of the party have 
to guess what occupation is being demon- 
strated. 

“T Say, Stoop!” The players stand in a 
circle and in front of them stands the 
leader. The leader says quickly, “I say, 
stoop!” and immediately stoops and rises 
again. The players all imitate the action; 
but when the leader says, “I say, stand!” 
at the same time stooping, the players 
should remain standing. Any one who 


family of five boys,” Mrs. Brown told him 
as she picked up the last scattered sock. 

“Well then I have it. The laundry is 
right under the bathroom. Why can’t I 
saw a hole in the floor and we'll drop 
them through and nobody will have to 
bother with them at all.” 

“Why that would be like the laundry 
chutes I saw in the model house,” his 
mother told him enthusiastically. “You 
can hinge a little cover to the opening 
you make in the bathroom and then you 
can box in a chute from the laundry 
ceiling directly to a great big basket or 
bin. The clothes will be ready to sort 
on wash day without my having to collect 
them from the different rooms.” 

“Great,” said Jimmy. “There’s plenty 
of scrap lumber in the barn so I'll start 
tomorrow. Brains will tell,” he added 
with mock pride. 

“So they will,” his mother told him. 
“And it’s a wise mother who lets her 
children codperate with her in solving the 
household problems,” which left Jimmy 
wondering to whose brains she referred. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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SP lhe Progressive Farm Woman Fee 


myself. I wish it were possible to buy 
them,” she told Mrs. Jenkins. 

“Oh, I’ll be glad to bring you some as 
a present,” that lady said cordially. 

“That’s mighty sweet and generous, but 
I really wish you would let me give you 
a regular order. Then I’d feel I could 
have as many as I wanted.” 

In that small way Mrs. Jenkins began 
her business of selling beaten biscuit. 
Soon her first customer’s friends were 
giving her orders and it was not long be- 
fore she had built up a small trade. One 
day she went to see the manager of one 
of the largest groceries in town. 


“Would you be interested in selling 
homemade beaten biscuit?” she asked 
him. 

“Tf I could be sure of getting something 
that was always up to a definite, high 
standard and could rely on you to bring 
them regularly on the day you said you 
would,” he told her. “The great trouble 
with homemade products is that they vary 
too much. Nine times they will be fine 
and then the tenth they are poor and that 
loses a customer not only for that par- 
ticular article but sometimes for my store 
as a whole. I’m no cook but I think that 
if women who make foods for sale would 
copy factory methods and use nothing but 
the best materials, follow their recipe 
exactly each time, and wrap their things 
attractively, merchants would be more 
ready to welcome them.” 

By heeding his advice Mrs. Jenkins 
was able to sell an ever increasing number 
of beaten biscuit and soon found it nec- 
essary to invest in a machine that beat 
dough far more quickly than it was pos- 
sible to do it by hand. A modern oil 
stove made baking not only easier but re- 
sults were surer. Each dozen biscuit was 
wrapped in a heavy waxed paper en- 
velope, secured at the top with a couple 
of paper clips. Although the profits were 
not immense her business venture meant 
that Mrs. Jenkins and her family could 
have such comforts as a vacuum cleaner, 
an electric fan, and a new refrigerator. 





OSTRACISING THE FLY 


“T DO believe summer’s the loveliest sea- 

son of all,” contentedly observed 
Grandpa Wilson as he joined the rest of 
the family on the porch. “No! It isn’t 
either!” he exclaimed in a changed tone 
as a fly settled on his bald head. “But it 
would be if it wasn’t for these pesky 
flies,” he added, flapping his handkerchief 
vigorously. 

“Flies certainly are a nuisance,” admit- 
ted his son. 

“Oh, they’re more than that,” young 
Jane told him. “We learned in health 
class that flies carry the germs of typhoid, 
cholera, infantile diarrhea, tuberculosis, 
and other dangerous diseases. We're go- 
ing to have an anti-fly crusade in school. 
Of course,” she added, “we youngsters 
can’t do much unless our mothers and 
fathers help too.” 

“That sounds interesting,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. “When I realize that a fly breeds 
in decaying manure, crawls over and eats 


Suatterns and fashions 














| BEATEN BISCUIT BRING | 
| MONEY | 


RS. Jenkins was in the habit of tak- 

ing some of her homemade beaten 
biscuit to her sister in town every time 
she visited her. One day her sister’s 
friend, Mrs. Gould, was there and ex- 
claimed over their appetizing appearance. 
“T don’t have time to bake such things 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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Pattern Department 

















Bows, polka dots, and circular skirts are all prominent features of summer fashions. 


183—A sport dress that is appropriate for 
occasions. The crushed 


nearly all 
girdle gives it a dressy look. The 
polka dot tie is very new. For girls 


that are inclined to be plump this 
dress is especially suitable as the 
long waistline tends to break the 
width of the hips. Shantung, silk or 
cotton broadcloth, flat crepe, or silk 
or cotton pique would make up beau- 
tifully. This pattern comes in sizes 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 re- 
quires 3% yards of 36-inch material 
with 2 yards of 24-inch ribbon. 
795—A saucy little frock for a pert young 
miss is made of natural colored pon- 
gee with red dots. Tiny ruffles of 
plain pongee make up the sleeves. 


Voile, dotted Swiss, or any novelty 
printed cotton could be used. This 
pattern comes in sizes 2, 4, 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 24% yards of 32-inch 
material. . 

398—Graceful bows accent the points in the 
waist and skirt of this attractive 
dress of flowered voile. Any soft 
material would be suitable. This 
dress is designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 
40-inch material. 

Emb. 739—This dainty cross-stitch design 
is suitable for pillow slips, towels, 
smocks, linens, curtains, or luncheon 
sets. Pattern provides 2% yards of 
border 3 inches wide. 








the most loathsome and rotting sub- 
stances, and then may come and walk on 
baby’s face or drop into his milk I feel 
that exposing Sonny to a fly is as danger- 
ous as leaving him where an engine might 
run over him.” 

“Oh, come, Mother, hardly that,” said 
her husband somewhat guiltily, for he 
remembered that last year the money she 
had wanted to spend for screens had gone 
for a new plow. 

“Yes, just as bad. I don’t know the 
figures but I'll warrant that there are as 
many grown-ups who die of typhoid and 
as many babies who die of diarrhea as 
there are run over by trains every year.” 


“T just wish you’d tell me how to get 
rid of the nasty varmints,” said Grandpa. 
“T've always thought of flies as the worst 
kind of nuisance but I hadn’t realized that 
they were actually dangerous too. Let’s 
band together and join Jane in this cru- 
sade. If we all work hard we can make 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 





“They 


tried to 
teach the third grade again next year, 
but a girl that ain’t got a husband in 
two years might as well try another 
town.” 


get Miss Jones to 


“T was goin’ to have a glass door put 
in this room, but glass busts so easy 
an’ this is the door Pa always slams 
while I’m finishin’ an argument.” 


this a flyless farm where that fine young 
grandson of mine will be as safe as can 
be.” 


“Our teacher says,” remarked Jane, 
“that the very first thing to do is to 
clean up all places where flies breed. Ma- 
nure piles, rotting vegetable matter, priv- 
ies, hogpens, and chicken yards all require 
attention. And as the fly eggs hatch in 
from eight to ten days you can see that it 
isn’t enough to clean up once a month or 
so but that it must be done every day.” 

“But I haven’t time to spread the ma- 
nure every day in summer,” her father 
protested. 

“There are ways of treating it so the 
flies won’t hatch,’’ Mrs. Wilson told him. 
“And they are not expensive and don’t 
hurt the manure as fertilizer. I'll write 
for a Farmers’ Bulletin and we can learn 
all about it.” 

“But of course,” said Jane, “no matter 
how careful we are there are bound to be 
some flies so it is very, very important to 
screen the house.” 

“T’'ll buy the screening tomorrow,” de- 
clared Mr. Wilson. 

“And I'll make the screens,” said 
Grandpa. “Be sure to get enough wire to 
do the milk house, laundry room, and the 
back as well as the front porch.” 

“That sounds like comfort and safety 
at last,” observed Mrs. Wilson with a 
smile. “And Grandpa, I hope you'll re- 
member to make each screen cover the 
entire window so that it can be opened 
top or bottom.” 

“I’m going to make some fly traps,” 
said Jane. “There’s a Farmers’ Bulletin 
that tells how. Then I'll catch every stray 
fly. For unless we interest the neighbors 
some of the pests will come here from 
other places. I believe a fly can travel as 
far as 13 miles.” 

“Cleaning up the breeding places, 
screening, and trapping,” summed up Mrs. 
Wilson. “Those three means properly 
followed should make almost every neigh- 
borhood a flyless one. I’m going to bring 
the subject up at our next meeting of the 
women’s club.” 


Editor’s Note.—If you would like to have 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1408, The House 


Fly and How to Suppress It, and Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 734, Flytraps and Their 
Operation, send a postcard to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, The Progressive Farmer, and 
we shall be glad to have them sent to you. 





| CONTEST WINNERS | 





Keeping Foods Cool in Summer 


EEPING the butter firm, the milk 

sweet, and other foods sufficiently 
cool to preserve them in a wholesome and 
appetizing condition is one of the house- 
wife’s major summer problems. If the 
house has electric current from either a 
commercial power plant or a home gen- 
erator, the electric refrigerator offers an 
immediate solution. The first cost of 
such a machine is rather high, but the 
resulting satisfaction and convenience is 
great and the economy effected by the 
saving of foods even greater. For those 
who live near an ice plant there is the 
ordinary ice box or chest. 

The type of refrigerator that makes 
its own ice without the aid of electricity 
is usually the most practical for the aver- 
age farm home. Such boxes are ex- 
tremely sturdy and the device for cool- 
ing the food is remarkably efficient. 

Failing any of these three means one 
must fall back on some sort of “iceless” 
refrigerator, most of which depend upon 
evaporation as a means of cooling the 
food within the container. Progressive 
Farmer readers in our recent contest of- 
fered a number of valuable suggestions 
although no one who can possibly have 
any of the other types should be satisfied 
with one of these homemade substitutes. 

In awarding the prizes the judges have 
tried to select those letters that seem to 
offer the most simple means of cooling 
foods for they have felt that if any great 
amount of money is to be spent, a proper- 
ly built, commercial refrigerator might 
better be installed. All the letters were 
extremely interesting and we are giving a 
list of those deserving honorable mention 
because our space will not permit pub- 
lishing them all. To Mrs. L. E. Lee, 
Newton County, Mississippi, the judges 
awarded the prize of $5 in cash. 

The Prize Letter 


MADE aa stand of very light, strong 

wooden strips, 24 by 36 inches at the 
base and tapering to 24 inches square at 
the top, and four feet high. 

I placed slatted shelves at different 
heights to accommodate a variety of milk 
and food containers, and fastened all se- 
curely. I then made a close-fitting cur- 
tain or cover for it from an old wagon 
sheet, closing it with buttons. On top of 
the-stand I placed a dishpan of water. 
I use a weight to hold the ends of the 
cover down in the water and my iceless 
refrigerator is in operation. 

The water will flow over and keep the 
cover wet until the pan runs dry. The 
stand should be placed near an open win- 
dow or in a shady porch where the breeze 
can blow over it and hasten evaporation 
for unless the water evaporates there will 
be no cooling. 

My husband keeps his water cool in the 
field by using a jug covered with tow 
sacks neatly sewed around it and kept 
wet. MRS. L. E. LEE. 


HONORABLE MENTION LIST 
Names and counties are given:— 
Alabama 
Mrs. L. C. Campbell, Jackson; Mrs. J. M. 
Scott, Jackson; Mrs. Edward Banks, Tusca- 
loosa; Mrs. J. H. Bruce, Autauga; Mrs. W. 
W. Swedenburg, Greene; Mrs. E. C. Snod- 
grass, Jackson; Mrs. Rose Roberts, Jackson; 
Mrs. J. W. Skinner, Pike. 


Georgia 
Miss Louella Cash, Stephens; Mrs. Lena 
McCullohs, Harris; Mrs. W. L. Fuller, Put- 


nam; Mrs. N. A. Wynn, Wheeler; Mrs. J. 


Lee Campbell, Fulton. 
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Our Weekly Sermon 
__ By REVS.W HOLLAND DD _ 





The Power of the Unseen 

HE great things of this world we 

never see. 
effects. 


We observe only their 
Learnedly we discuss the laws 
of nature, and try 
to analyze the work- 
ings of our own 
minds, but we can- 
not measure the 
mystic power that 
moves all things. 

As simple a thing 
as electricity eludes 
our senses. Edison, 
the wizard of elec- 
tricity, admits that 
he has no idea what galvanism is. A scien- 
tist in California has built a mechanism 
that will step up the voltage of an electric 
current sufficiently to produce a spark 
fourteen feet long. Yet the invisible ener- 
gies of the skies will send a lightning 
flash five to eight miles long across the 
whirling storm clouds. 


"qf 

The first time I saw Niagara Falls I 
was fairly stunned by the great power of 
the cataract. Its roar was in my ears. I 
seemed but an atom in comparison with its 
greatness. Then I thought of the un- 
seen, silent forces of evaporation which 
place upon the strong but invisible should- 
ers of the winds enough water to make 
ten thousand Niagaras. 

The power stored in the germ of one 
grain of corn is enormous. The lifting 
power of one acre of grass blades would 
surprise us if we could measure it. It 
is power that cannot be seen or heard. 


17 f 


True religion is a quiet power. Long 
ago it was said, “Be still, and know that 
I am God.” A man was whipped out by 
a bad habit that was each day chaining 
him tighter and tighter. He tried every 
possible way to win the mastery over it. 
He was almost to the point of suicide. 
Then, in desperation, he turned to God 
and prayed for deliverance. I know the 
man well. He has told me that it seemed 
to him that a powerful spirit came to him, 
and drove out of his body the torturing 
craving for strong drink. It is almost too 
good to be true that the Spirit of God is 
the unseen helper at the elbow of every 
person. 

A woman was fearful of losing her 
sanity. In an hour of despair she sought 
God. Finding him, she began to think 
sanely and sweetly again. 

I have often thought that if religion 
was a matter of noise and bluster, ff it 
was attended by the shooting off of guns, 
and colorful parades, it might appeal to 
people more than it does. 

Elijah was not taught much by the 
“storm,” the “earthquake,” or the “great 
fire,” but he was brought to his senses 
and duty by “the still.small voice.” 


174 


Character is never stronger than when 
it is quiet. I grew up with a boy whose 
father was a loud-mouthed man. He whip- 
ped the boy almost within an inch of his 
life. The mother was a quiet little woman 
who was real. In every time of tempta- 
tion or trial that came to this playmate of 
mine, he turned to his mother. 





Noise always annoys. Poise is power. 
W + need always to reflect that it is with 
men as with the Almighty, “It is not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit,” 
that the goodness of tha heart is pre- 
served. 


Favorite ible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
Fe by grace are ye saved through 
faith; and that not of yourselves; 
it is the gift of God.—Eph. 2:8. 
He that observeth the wind, shall not 
sow; and he that regardeth the clouds, 
shall not reap—Eccles. 11:4. 
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| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW 








Louder, louder chant the lay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
Tell thes: youth and mirth and glee 
Run a course as well as we; 
Time, stern huntsman! who can baulk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk; 
Think of this, and rise with day 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 
—From “Hunting Song,” by 
Sir Walter Scott. 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

The older I grow the more I come 
to believe that the best way to win in any 
game anywhere is to compete only against 
yourself. I 
don’t care 
whether you 
are playing 
baseball, on a 
demon st ration 
team, in a 
bread - making 
contest, or 
striving to be 
/ first in a spell- 
ing bee; if you 
set out only to 
beat the other 
fellow you of- 

—Courtesy La. State ten lose all 

Board of Health, sense of bal- 

ance, jealousy and envy are born, and you 

beat yourself. But if you’re out to do 

your own very best, to outdo your own 

high records, the competition with oppon- 

ents will take care of itself. Make a 

few observations and notes of your own 
and see if you don’t agree with me. 
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The American Boy sometime ago print- 
ed a paragraph about “Friends” that I’ve 
saved to pass on to you. This is what it 
said :— 

You will never have any possession worth 
more to you than your friends, and anybody 
can have friends. Friends are folks who like 
you a lot, and the way to make folks like 
you a lot is for you to like folks. It’s catch- 
ing, like measles. Just like folks and keep 
at it, and the first thing you know, they’ll 
be liking you back again. Repeat the dose 
as needed and you'll find you’ll have so many 
friends you won’t know what to do with 
them all. 

To close this week’s meal with a tasty 
dessert, here’s what a boy named Bill 
wrote me last week: “I wish my name 
wasn’t Bill for Bill Casper has ruined the 
Bills. Even our old gobbler hides his 
bill. Tell Bill people never get too old 
to learn.” Poor old Uncle Bill! 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—‘‘“My cousin who has been 
on a visit to the city says that as anxious 
as some of the city folks are for new thrills, 
they’ve never yet tried to get up and see the 
day break. As for myself, I’ve had that thrill 
so many times that I'd like to try something 
else.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—You can do the whole 
family a good turn for this summer by writ- 
ing to Booklet Dept. 69-A, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York City, for a copy of 
their free booklet, ‘The Conquest of Typhoid 
Fever.” Typhoid is preventable and the cost 
of prevention is almost nothing as compared 
to the cost of a spell of fever. 





| 16-SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 
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Crosswise 


1. A measure of 
volume. 

2. Mental pattern. 
. Close by. 
. Deserve. 
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Down 
. A coniferous tree. 
. Mental pattern. 
. Not far. 
. Small 
lake or pool. 
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ANSWER TO LAST 
WEEK’S PUZZLE 
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friends of club work in the county. 
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I Ask You.—What letter is it that you can 
always find where the branches run together? 
A dog’s habit of turning round and round 
before he lies down is an instinct inherited 
from his wolf ancestors of centuries and 
centuries ago. Roaming the plains covered 
with tall grass, the wolf would turn round 
and round to make a bed for himself, and 
probably also to see that no enemies were 
Today, the members of the dog fam- 


near. 
ily have not yet outgrown the trait even 
though they may not sleep in grass at all 


and there is no danger of enemies. 

The Prize Contest.—We expect to announce 
the winners week after next—and also to an- 
nounce a new contest. I'll bet you can’t 
imagine what the coming contest is to be. 


Sincerely yours, 





| DECATUR COUNTY CLUB BOY | 
| WINS HIGH HONOR 


| 


rT\HE announcement that Bower Camp- 

bell, Decatur County club leader, had 
won a free trip to the Third National 4- 
H Club Camp at Washington, D. C., was 
joyful news to the friends of this popular 
Decatur County club boy and to those in- 
terested in extension work in the county. 
“T am just as proud as a peacock about 





» 


BOWER CAMPBELL 


Bower winning the trip to Washington,” 
said his county agent, D. E. Sawyer. 

Bower is the son of Mr. Robert Camp- 
bell who lives near Eldorendo, and was a 
member of the graduating class at Pine 
Hill School this year. He has been active 
in club work for five years, having been a 
leader boy in the Pine Hill School for 
two years and was this year the leader 
boy for Decatur County, representing the 
club boys on the Decatur County agricul- 
tural Board. 

Two leader boys to represent Georgia at 
the national camp were selected by Mr. G. 
V. Cunningham, state club agent for boys. 
The method of selection is by scoring as 
follows: leader boy’s record of club 
achievement, 40 points; participation by 
the leader boy in group or community 
activities, 20 points; leadership activities, 
20 points; and an essay, “My Experience 
as a 4-H Club Member and Leader,” 20 
points. 

The Decatur County club boys have al- 
ready received many nice trips as a result 
of their club activities. Besides two trips 
to Tifton, to the Experiment Station and 
the South Georgia A. & M. School, the 
boys have made several trips to the State 
Agricultural College staying a week at 
Camp Wilkins through the efforts of Mr. 
Sawyer, the Kiwanis Club, and other 
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| What’s Wrong With This Picture? 
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Study carefully this picture. 


Write down all the errors which you can find in 


the dress of the three persons, in the appearance of the meat and the market itself, 


and anything else in the picture. 


Then look up the “Here’s What Is Wrong” list 


elsewhere on this page and see how many errors you discovered. 


selection of the club leader, Bower Camp- 
bell, as one of two boys in the whole 
state comes as a triumph to club work in 
the county. 


South Georgia was further honored in 
the selection of delegates to the camp by 
the choice of Elvie Maxwell, a club girl 
of Grady County, the daughter of Mr. J. 
F. Maxwell. The winner of this honor 
from Grady County was trained by Miss 
Dora Marshall, her efficient home demon- 
stration agent. M. L. MAYES. 





HERE’S WHAT IS WRONG 


summer attire—child 








Woman is dressed in 
in winter. 

Child has one mitten and one glove. 

Man has only one eyebrow. 

Butchers do not sell fruit. 

Meat markets do not have decorative pic- 
tures on their walls. 

Goose has only one leg. 

Butchers do not sell doughnuts. 


Man has only half a necktie. 

Child has only one galosh on. 

One sleeve of lady’s dress is scalloped and 
other is not. 

Woman’s beads do not reach all the way 
around her neck. 





DORIS FAUSTINA AND HER PETS 


She is the happy little daughter of Mrs. Clar- 
ence I. Stone, Dekalb County, Ala. 


Half of woman’s skirt is scalloped, the other 
half is not. 

Meat markets do not have vases of flowers 
on their show cases. 

The center piece of meat in the ice box is 
not hanging on the hook, 

Goose has no wing. 

Part of picture frame is unpainted. 








ETCHING NAME ON TOOLS 








“C\OME years ago you published a re- 
cipe for marking one’s name on farm 
tools, using wax and some kind of acid. 
Can you give us these directions again?” 
To mark one’s name or initials on steel 
tools or other metal objects, first warm 
the tool and thén coat with beeswax or 
paraffine so as to have a thin, smooth coat 
when cooled. Then with an awl, a sharp- 
ened nail, or something similar scratch 
in the wax the letters to be etched, being 
sure that the mark goes clear down to the 
metal. Then brush or drop on some 
commercial nitric acid and let it remain 
from 15 to 30 minutes, wash thoroughly, 
warm and wipe off the melted wax, and 
scrub with a rag dipped in water in 

which some soda has been dissolved. 

I. W. DICKERSON. 





| EAT PLENTY OF FRUITS 


| 
| 
( all 





“TNOR an adequate diet,” says an au- 

thority, “Eat at least two fruits a day. 
The discovery of vitamines and the new 
knowledge of the value of minerals has 
awakened the public to the fact that 
fruits are important foods, not luxuries.” 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
Copyright, 1920, by Publishers Syndicate 
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“Skinny sure is lucky. His father 
lost his job an’ the man come an took 
their piano an’ he don’t have to practice.” 


“7 didn’t tell Mamma I’d been in swim- 


. . - 
min’, but she noticed my ears was clean.’ 
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Uncle Fred’s Column 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


W. J. Mathis’ Example in Poisoning 
Cotton for Boll Weevils 


HE beauty about my traveling around 

so much is that now and then I will 
run up on something extra good that I 
could gain in no other way. While down 
at Dawson, Georgia, 
I went out with W. 
J. Mathis, who, as 
many of the readers 
of The Progressive 
Farmer remember, 
was selected as one 
of the Master Farm- 
ers of our state. I 
have known that Mr. 
Mathis was an excel- 
lent farmer for over 
twenty years. As I came td his home farm 
I saw quite a number of women and chil- 
dren, each with a bucket of syrup poison 
and a mop, dropping this most effective 
boll weevil remedy into the top of each 
stalk of cotton. I was delighted to see 
this for I know full well both the cheap- 
ness and effectiveness of this liquid poi- 


son. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


But now comes the pith of my story. 
Mr. Mathis has a magnificent 800-acre 
farm some three miles out. He rode out 
there and expected to find the hands 
poisoning cotton here also, but instead 
they were hoeing cotton. He asked his 
overseer why they were not busy poison- 
ing the cotton. He replied: “I am nearly 
through hoeing over the cotton, and I 
thought I would take this job up in a day 
or two.” Mr. Mathis said: “You put 
them all to using the poison after dinner. 
This job must come first. Why do I want 
to grow stalks without the fruit? To 
make the bolls is the most important part 
of making a cotton crop.” This was worth 
much to me and should save thousands of 
dollars for the Southern farmers. Why 
plant, fertilize, and cultivate just to make 
the stalks, and let the boll weevil destroy 
the squares and bolls? To protect the 
fruit is the farmer’s first and highest 
duty. Mr. Mathis knows by experience 
that syrup poison will do the work and 
you could know it also if you would only 
give this method a fair trial. Every- 
where I go the weevil is present and will 
multiply rapidly unless effective remedies 
are used to check it. I saw a carload 
of calcium arsenate being unloaded at 
Dawson. I see a few farmers hauling it 
out. However, too many of them are re- 
lying upon hot, dry weather to do the job 
for them. Many a farmer will lose his 
cotton crop this year because he would 


-not use the liquid poison in time. 


Editor’s Note.—R. R. Childs, in Bulletin 
364 of the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture, says: “Many farmers are inclined 
to discount the importance of poisoning 
the weevil, but experience has demonstrat- 
ed that where weevils are numerous 
an application of freshly mixed molasses 
calcium arsenate mixture, consisting of one 
pound calcium arsenate, one gallon fresh 
molasses or syrup, and one gallon water, 
daubed in the bud just before squaring 
time, then to follow this up with from four 
to six applications _of calcium arsenate in 
dust form when the cotton begins to fruit, 
will increase yields. Do the job thor- 
oughly, and results will speak for them- 
selves, as shown in a study of 81 farms 
in one county. Where only one or two 
spasmodic applications were used the value 
of increased yields over cost of poison was 
only $1.50 to $2 per acre, but where 30 
pounds per acre was used in from four 
to six applications, the value of the ad- 
ditional yield over cost of poison was $12 
per acre.” 


The Truckers Around Pavo, Geor- 
gia, Are Doing Well 


| SPENT May 23 at Pavo, Georgia. 
This place has long been noted as a 
plant growing and trucking section, and I 
found the farmers living up to their repu- 
tation. Beans, Irish potatoes, squash, 
green peas, cucumbers, and butterbeans 
were everywhere and being sold to truck 
haulers or being crated for express ship- 






ment. However, I found that the busi- 
ness was undergoing quite a change since 
my visit of a year ago. The men who op- 
erate the trucks to various cities were 
coming in and buying a large per cent of 
the crops direct from the growers and 
hauling them to market. I must have 
seen a dozen trucks from Griffin, Colum- 
bus, Atlanta, and other points. 

I also found that the pimiento pepper 
plant of Griffin, Georgia, had contracted 
for many tons of beans, and those beans 
were being trucked and shipped by the 
carload to the plant for canning. This 
deal has accomplished a wonderful good 
in stabilizing the bean market, and in 
making the crop a paying one for the 
farmers. In no section and with no one 
crop can all the growers come out alike. 
Some will come out unusually well while 
others will hardly pay expenses. 

Out three miles from Pavo, on the 
Moultrie road, I saw the most wonder- 
ful butterbean patch and green pea 
patch that I ever saw. They belonged to 
G. W. Sloan. He has four acres in these 
two crops. He planted them on Febru- 
ary 20 and fertilized them well and cul- 
tivated them perfectly. He has sold $100 
worth per acre and it looked as if he had 
just begun to get the prospective yield. 
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MABRY PHILLIPS 

These two boys are now in Washington 

‘epresenting the 4-H club boys of Alabama 

at the National 4-H Club Camp. A story of 

each of these boys appeared in our June 1 
issue, 


LEE TERRY 


One beauty of the matter was that the 
buyers came to his door and paid him the 
cash. This is a great forward movement 
for the truck growers. 


The Prosperous Section Around 
Barwick, Georgia 


N Friday, May 24,'I was in Barwick, 

Georgia, which is the center of the 
best trucking and melon growing section 
of South Georgia. It was the same busy 
scene that I always find at this season 
of the year, but each time I find some 
changes have taken place. The cabbage 








Fire, the Fifth Horseman 




















Of all the silly things that sensible folks are guilty of, none is probably more 


silly than to burn the woods. 
cattle. 


Some think that this will give tender grass for the 
Maybe it will give them a few more sprigs of tender grass than would be 


available otherwise, but the damage done will be from 100 to 1,000 times as much 


as the advantage gained. 


growers didn’t come out so well this 
season on account of the low prices pre- 
vailing. The snapbean growers came out 
only fairly well. The cucumber growers 
are coming out better. They have a cu- 
cumber association and are shipping care- 
fully graded stuff by the carload. They 
were loading their fifteenth car when I 
was there. M. L. Adler, a truck and 
fruit broker, is handling the crop for 
them. He has been able to sell them for 
fair prices and the cucumber growers are 
feeling good. Many are getting around 
200 crates per acre. 


The truck haulers all come to Barwick 
and many thousand dollars’ worth of 
truck crops has’ been sold to them direct. 
Mr. Hardy, the cashier of the bank of 
Barwick, gave me these figures, which 
will give you some idea of the amount 
of business done: Checks for truck crops 
to the amount of $33,542.35 have been 
handled through the bank, and this only 
includes seven cars of cucumbers from 











Lhe Trend of the Markets 





6 pene following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 


which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-War. 


Chicago :— Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb.. .$0.0634 $0.06 a Sree 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt...'*3.75 B | 1.30 1.67 
FIOGs, GUCVEGE, CWE. -.0.. 60s cccesscees 10.80 10.95 9.85 7.83 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 13.21 13.04 12.92 7.26 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dos.......... .29% 29H, .28 21 
Hens, heavy, live, 10........0cece005 284 an 234% 14% 
OE I I, osc evsenids cadaSa we 42 A1Y .43 25Y% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.23% 1.16% 1.66% 1.14 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu........0esc00s +901 +.87 1.50 64% 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu............00- $.45 46 S24 44%, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.... -20.50 20.50 21.50 17.30 

New York:— 

Cotton, middling, spot, fb............ 1885 1965 2065 1313 
Potatoes, Fla. Sp’ld’g Rose, No. 1, bbl.. $4.25 7.00 3.50 éoteur 
*Triumphs. +No. 3. %tVa. Norfolk No, 1. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cobtam, eG ae «05s ccs sapessnciisee 11% NG MOE Pcs scciaduusgnsetueasies 1214 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 Bs COE cdsncsttevencscketeoutecs 15@16 
set. GOURD, BORE sacceccdeccevceses 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel .......... 90@$1.00 
Caen, BOM. .cciccctevenssdesciviens 65@70 








Keep fire out of the woods! 


which the returns have been received. 
The association is now planning to grow 
some 30 acres of eggplants for fall ship- 
ment on the same basis as the cucumbers 
were grown. The watermelon crop around 
Barwick is very promising and some two 
weeks earlier than usual. They generally 
ship 500 cars and the movement will be- 
gin around June 15 this season. 

While at Barwick I went out to see the 
farm of H. C. Hart. Mr. Hart has five 
acres of the best tomatoes and five acres 
of the best cantaloupes that I have seen. 
He made his first shipment of tomatoes 
on the day I was there. He was to begin 
shipping cantaloupes on Monday, May 
27. He will realize a good profit on these 
two crops as the demand is good and prices 
higher than usual. Mr. Hart is a good 
farmer. He showed me an exceptionally 
promising five acres of corn following a 
crop of Austrian winter peas. 


Truck Making a Change in Market- 
ing Truck Crops 
Cc} THIS trip the value of truck 


transportation in handling the truck 
crops was most forcibly impressed upon 
me. In the first place it often brings the 
market and the cash payment right to 
the farmer’s door. This is a great ad- 
vantage when you take into consideration 
how many thousands of farmers have con- 
signed their products to commission men 
and only received a pittance in return that 
would not defray the expenses of gather- 
ing and handling, to say nothing of the 
cost of growing the crop. In the second 
place this manner of transportation en- 
ables the handler to obtain a far wider 
market. For instance, I was talking to a 
man who runs two trucks regularly to 
Atlanta. However, if hesarrives in At- 
lanta and finds the market glutted he does 
not even unload to further add to the 
glutted conditions of the market. He 
simply starts his truck at once for Ath- 
ens, Rome, LaGrange, Columbus, or some 
city that offers a better market. This is 
not only a very desirable advantage for 
the men doing the hauling, but it does a 
wonderful work in keeping the market 
upon a paying basis for the growers back 
on the farms. 
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Coming! Auburn Farmers’ Week 
August 5-10 Is the Date Set 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


UGUST 5 to 10 is the date for the 

annual gathering of farm people of 
Alabama at their College of Agriculture 
at Auburn. The occasion will be the 
“farmers’ week” 
gathering of 1929 
which President 
Bradford Knapp has 
invited all who are 
interested to attend. 
He has assured 
them a pleasant stay 
in Auburn plus an 
opportunity to see 
what is being done at 
their experiment sta- 
tion and College of Agriculture and to 
obtain much information of practical 
value to them. 

The program, now being arranged, will 
include features for women as well as 
men. Dr. Knapp emphasizes the fact that 
women are wanted and that preparations 
are being made for them. 

The exercises of the week will open 
with the annual meeting of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation which will be in 
session two days—August 5 and 6. At 
the same time the State Council of Home 
Demonstration Club Women will hold 
their annual convention here. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


By special invitation from President 
Knapp these two organizations of farm 
people will meet in Auburn during farm- 
ers’ week, enabling the Farm Bureau and 
home demonstration council delegates to 
attend two meetings on one-trip. 


President Knapp is suggesting that 
farm people make this their vacation tour 
and outing. At that time a minimum 
amount of farm work will be required, 
it being an excellent opportunity for 
farmers to get away from home and 
spend a few days on a vacation, and also 
attend a short course for practical study. 


The program will be so arranged as to 


give each one an opportunity to see and 
to study -experimental work in progress 
and also other things of interest in Au- 
burn. Lectures and demonstrations will 
be conducted, each one being arranged 
from a practical standpoint so that those 
who are in Auburn may return home 
with a maximum amount of practical in- 
formation and enthusiasm for better 
farming. 


By appointment of President Knapp, 
Director L. N. Duncan, of the Extension 
Service, is chairman of the committee on 
program and arrangements. Others on 
the committee with Prof. Duncan are: 
Dean M. J. Funchess of the College of 
Agriculture and director of the Experi- 
ment Station, Dr. C. A. Cary, dean of 
veterinary medicine and State Veterinar- 
ian, Miss Louise Glanton, head of the de- 
partment of home economics, Auburn, S. 
W. Garrett, purchasing agent, and P. O. 
Davis. 


Along with lectures and demonstrations 
on production and marketing attention 
will be given to the economic side of 
agriculture. With the rapid change of 
agriculture from a domestic to a commer- 
cial business, economic problems are in- 
volved that are vital to successful farm- 
ing. 

A separate program for farm women 
will be arranged. It will apply to the 
home side of farming. Miss Helen 
Johnston, state chairman of home demon- 
stration extension work, and members of 
her staff will be in charge. 


With farm people of the state facing a 
multitude of problems and seeking in- 
formation on numerous subjects a very 
large attendance is expected. Prof.-Dun- 
can and his committee are arranging to 
accommodate all who are in Auburn that 
week. Special housing and feeding ar- 
rangements will be made in order that all 
may enjoy their stay. 


The Federal Farm Relief Bill 


Something of What It Proposes to Do 


FTER more than eight years of 
4 wrangling, debate, and dispute a 
farm bill acceptable to both Congress 
and President, last Saturday became a 
law. 

Just what does the bill contain? What 
does it propose to do for the farmer? A 
newspaper headline of June 18 proclaim- 
ed that “$500,000,000 fund to aid tillers 
of the soil is available.” 


A Federal Farm Board to Adminis- 
ter the Bill—The basis of the farm 
bill passed by both houses of Congress 
on Friday, June 14, and signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover the day following, is a Fed- 
eral Farm Board having wide adminis- 
trative and advisory powers. Of this 
board, President Hoover in his message 
to Congress early in April, said :— 


“The pledged purpose of such a federal 
farm board is the reorganization of the 
marketing system on sounder and more 
stable and more economic lines. To do 
this the board will require funds to as- 
cist in creating and sustaining farmer- 
owned and farmer-controlled agencies 
for a variety of purposes, such as the ac- 
quisition of adequate warehousing and 
other facilities for marketing, adequate 
working capital to be advanced against 
commodities lodged for storage; neces- 
sary and prudent advances to corpora- 
tions created and owned by farmers’ mar- 
keting organizations for the purchase 


and orderly marketing of surpluses oc- 
casioned by climatic variations or by har- 
vest congestion; to authorize the creation 


and support of clearing houses, especially 
for perishable products, through which 
under producers’ approval, cooperation 
can be established with distributors and 
processors to more orderly marketing of 
commodities and for the elimination of 
many wastes in distribution; and to pro- 
vide for licensing of handlers of some 
perishable product so as to eliminate un- 
fair practices. 

“Every penny of waste between farmer 
and consumer that we can eliminate, 
whether it arises from methods of dis- 
tribution or from hazard or speculation, 
will be a gain to both farmer and con- 
sumer. 


“In addition to these special provisions 
in the direction of improved returns, the 
board should be organized to investigate 
every field of economic betterment for 
the farmers so as to furnish guidance as 
to need in production, to devise methods 
for elimination of unprofitable -marginal 
lands and their adaptation to other uses; 
to develop industrial by-products and to 
survey a score of other fields of helpful- 
ness.” 


The farm board will consist of nine 
members, eight to be appointed by the 
president while the secretary of agricul- 
ture will make the ninth. The man se- 
lected to be chairman will be appointed 
for six years, another member for five 
years, two members for three years, 
two for two years and one for one year 
each. As their terms expire those select- 
ed for the vacancies will serve for six 


years. The secretary of agriculture is a 
member without voting. power. The 
members will draw ‘salaries of $12, 
annually. 

Bill Provides for Control of Crop 
Surpluses.—The bill carries an authori- 
zation for an appropriation of $500,000,- 
000 to be used by the Farm Board. An 


Associated Press dispatch of June 15 
further explains this :— 
“The immediate agencies through 


which the board will function are ‘com- 
modity advisory councils.’ These will be 
set up for each main crop or divisions of 
crops, as the board may decide, and will 
consult with the board as often as consid- 
ered necessary. 

“On the basis of its own decisions and 
from the advice received from the com- 
modity councils, the board is authorized 
to make loans to codperative marketing 
associations to aid effective merchandising 
of crops, to construct suitable storing, 
processing, and marketing facilities, to 
form clearing house associations and to 
conduct educational campaigns to increase 
the membership of codperatives. 

“The heart of the bill, so far as im- 
mediate circumstances are concerned, lies 
in the creation of stabilization corpora- 
tions. 


“The farm problem is considered to 
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have been caused by the repeated exist- 
ence of surpluses, especially in the lead- 
ing grains and cotton, and the stabiliza- 
tion corporations will direct their atten- 
tion to the surplus situation. 

“One stabilization corporation for each 
commodity is to be selected, and each is 
authorized by the means of huge ad- 
vances from the board’s $500,000,000 re- 
volving fund to buy up surplus stocks, 
store, process, and dispose of them in such 
a way as is calculated to maintain a 
higher and more steady price level.” 

The idea is that with government ad- 
vice and backing, through the Farm 
Board and the use of government loans, 
surpluses of crops would be taken off 
the market in such a way as to prevent 
these surpluses from unduly depressing 
the market. Then, these surpluses could 
be turned back on the market later when 
needed for consumption and in such a 
way as not to sustain losses in the trad- 
ing operations. If the stabilization cor- 
porations should not operate at a profit 
through handling such surpluses, then 
the government would stand the losses. 

Loans to codperative and other agen- 
cies from the $500,000,000 fund will be 
made for 4 per cent or at a reasonable 
rate of interest. 











Jake AA Tip From 
_radtord Jrapp_ 


Crops 


HERE are two distinct sides to mod- 
ern agriculture. There is production 
and there is the other side which consti- 
tutes a lot of things. I might call that 
side the business side. 
At the same time 
I want to admit that 
the problems of pro- 
duction are business 
too. A better way 
to put it would be 
to say there is the 
side of agriculture 
which is manu factur- 
ing or creation of 
the product and then 
there is the sale or distribution side of ag- 
riculture. Just as in every line of endeavor 
economics in the manufacture of the prod- 
uct is one thing and then to be able to 
sell it in the markets of the world is an- 
other, and a very important thing also. 
You cannot solve the problem of mar- 
keting by doing a poor piece of produc- 
tion nor can you make up for poor mar- 
keting by doing a good piece of producing. 
Our friends in the wheat area are up 
against some of these problems right now. 
The man who has done well and produced 
wheat at an economic price is facing the 
problem of a large crop and a, low price 
as a consequence. The man who has pro- 
duced a poor crop at an expensive price is 
facing the same thing except at a very 
much greater disadvantage. 


We who produce cotton or milk or po- 
tatoes or any other crop are faced with 
the same situation. The man _ who 
puts his business ability and management 
into getting a crop through in the best 
possible shape at the lowest cost stands 
the best chance whether on a good market 
or a poor one. 





BRADFORD KNAPP 


June and July are the important 
months in the great business of manufac- 
turing new products on the farm. In other 
words, in the great business of crop pro- 
duction, the stand of the crop, the fer- 
tility of the soil, the manner and method 
of the cultivation, the labor saved, the 
prevention of insect pests, so far as we 
may, are matters over which we have 
some control. The factors we cannot con- 
trol are the matters of weather and, to a 
large degree, insect pests and plant dis- 
eases. 

The thing for farmers to do now is 
not to worry about what Congress is do- 
ing but concentrate their managing ability 
on getting the crop produced as speedily 
and as efficiently as possible; then we will 


be in the best possible shape whether Con- 
gress does its duty or not. 


BRADFORD KNAPP. 





J oh, 


WITH NORTHEAST GEORGIA | 
COUNTY AGENTS | 


(Concluded from page 8) 





nicely. There are four new members in 
the calf club, and the sour cream shippers 
have increased to 48 during May. One 
of our Jersey breeders is in the market 
for a high class Jersey bull. Twenty club 
boys have signed up for the trip to Camp 
Wilkins. 
1am 


Gwinnett.—Eighty-three head of cat- 
tle were tested for T. B. this month, 
but the feature of the dairy work, says 
County Agent Robison, was the sale of a 
$600 Jersey cow by one of our local 
breeders. It has done more to stimulate 
interest in the breed than anything that 
has happened for some time in this county. 


1979 


Franklin—The poultry industry in 
Franklin County has grown so extensively 
that two buying stations have been estab- 
lished where live poultry can be disposed 
of at all times. More than $9,000 worth 
of poultry was shipped from this county 
during May, but only $1,463 worth was 
shipped through the codperative cars. The 
buying stations are supplanting the cars 
and are able to furnish a greater service 
than were the codperative cars. If the 
buying stations, however, should make 
too great a difference in the price the 
farmers can resort to the codperative car 
movement, says County Agent Davis. 
The 8 ton-litters that are being fed out 


-for the state contest together with the 


120 pigs owned by the club boys are mak- 
ing fine growth at the present time. The 
county agent has been énstrumental in get- 
ting 210 calves treated for blackleg pre- 
vention. The five-acre cotton contest en- 
rollment has reached 47, and the interest 
is running high. The County Agricul- 
tural Board held a meeting on May 11. 


197 


Habersham.—County Agent Davis 
consulted 30 adult and 17 junior cotton 
demonstrators during the month; held 
two training meetings of the enterprise 
leaders in cotton production with ten pres- 
ent; he held two method demonstrations 
in poultry with an attendance of six adults 
and 14 junior poultry leaders. Three codp- 
erative carlot poultry sales were held 
with a loading of 8,410 pounds for which 
the farmers received $2,483.92. Two pure- 
bred Jersey bulls and three purebred heif- 
ers were purchased this month for farm- 
ers in this county, and orders have been 
placed for several others. 
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Teachers Are Planning Ahead 


Department of Vocational Agriculture 
Edited By PAUL W. CHAPMAN, 


Georgia State Director of Vocational Education 


100 Per Cent From Broiler 
Project 


HERE’S money in early broilers. 
This was demonstrated by Swen and 
William Patrick, vocational boys at Mc- 


» Kenzie, Alabama. 


A profit of $53.50 
was realized from 
setting one case of 
eggs. 

Two hundred chicks 
were hatched in De- 
cember from eggs 
set in the McKenzie 
Hatchery. One hun- 
dred and_ seventy- 
five were raised to 
one and_ one-half 
pound broilers and sold in February for 
40 cents a pound. 

Expenses were as follows: 360 eggs 
$12: hatching fee on eggs $7.20; brood- 
ing fuel $6, and feed $23.70, making a to- 
tal expense of $48.90. The broilers were 
sold for $102.40, leaving a profit of $53.50. 
It cost nearly 20 cents per pound to pro- 
duce these broilers and when sold for 40 
cents per pound made 100 per cent gain 
on the cost of production. 





PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


The money made in the short time re- 
quired to produce broilers—eight to ten 
weeks—comes in at a time when the 
money can be used for financing the farm 
program for the year. Already many boys, 
as well as their fathers, are making plans 
to produce broilers next year. 


A New Way to Buy Hogs 

NE of the objectives of the ten-year 

agricultural program of McKenzie, 
Alabama, was to introduce more and bet- 
ter hogs. 

During the past spring a carload of 
thirty bred sows was brought into the 
community. These were registered Duroc 
sows and sold for $125 each on the fol- 
lowing plan: Each person who took a sow 
made a note for $31.25 as first payment 
on the sow and agreed to pay $10 per 
month until the balance was paid. Four 
pigs weighing 100 pounds each out of the 
first litter could be turned in and all the 
money paid on the sow would be refunded 
and the dae payments cancelled. 


A number of the vocational boys have 
already turned in their four pigs and have 
the sow and the rest of the litter as their 
property with only the cost of the feed 
for four pigs turned back. The sows av- 
eraged ten pigs to the litter, eight of 
which were raised. 


200 Hens—Profit $510 Per Year 


% Y POULTRY pays me better than 
cotton or corn,” says Z. K. Pat- 
tick, McKenzie, Alabama. 


For the past five years Mr. Patrick 
has been a member of the evening class in 
poultry production. After summarizing 
his records for the past year he learned 
that his profit from 200 hens had been 
$510. 

Mr. Patrick finds that it pays to keep 
g00d stock. Two years ago he bought a 
pen of trapnested Tancred strain White 
Leghorns. He also bought twenty-five 
Tancred pullets. All the new stock pur- 
chased was from a strain with better than 
a 200-egg record. This foundation stock 
Produced the flock which last year net- 
ted more than $2.50 per bird. 

Mr. Patrick is a member of the Mc- 
Kenzie Poultry Association and plans to 
mcrease his interest in poultry and let 
the other fellow raise cotton and corn. 

W. L. WALSH, 

Teacher of Vocational Agri- 

culture, McKenzie, Alabama. 





Beginning a 10-year Program 


A TEN-YEAR agricultural program 
was developed for the Pine Apple, 
Alabama, community, about one year ago. 
We decided first to work on home beau- 
tification and crop and soil improvement. 
Believing that everything should start 
at home, we began to improve the school 
by installing a new water system and by 
landscaping the school grounds. From 
the school, the work spread to the homes 
of the community. Three homes have been 
beautified by remodeling and the. plant- 
ing of shrubs and flowers. 

While this work was in progress an 
evening class was held for the farmers at 
Awin. As a result of this class 116 
acres of land were terraced, 23 acres of 
vetch and Austrian peas were sowed, 13 
acres of corn and ten acres of cotton in 
keeping with the Auburn recommenda- 
tions, and 15 bushels of corn and 42 
bushels of pedigreed cotton seed were pur- 
chased. 

Having made this progress toward car- 
rying out the objectives of our program, 
we plan next year to emphasize, in addi- 
tion to these same things, (1) poultry pro- 
duction, (2) purebred hogs and beef cat- 
tle, (3) feed for livestock, (4) the produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, and (5) the 
use of improved farm machinery. 

JOE D. TUCKER, 

Teacher of Vocational Agricul- 

ture, Pine Apple, Alabama. 


| THE COMBINE COMES TO 
| GEORGIA 


r a 2 
(Concluded from page 7) 


finished up about dark. From that 40 
we cut, threshed, and loaded into the car 
just a little under 1,200 bushels of wheat. 
That’s pretty good for less than a day’s 
work, isn’t it?” 

“Fine,” we had to admit as our mind 
ran back to the time when we considered 
400 to 600 bushels a good day’s threshing 
where wheat was hauled to the machine. 
But here was a threshing machine that 
went out into the field after the wheat 
and did twice as much threshing with less 
than half the number of hands. 


“How many of those folks up there 








are working?” we asked, somewhat con- 
fused by the number of passengers 
aboard. 


“Four,” was the reply. “One drives 


the tractor, the man at the wheel regu- 
lates the height of the cutter bar, raising 
it in tall grain and lowering it for short 
or tangled grain, and those two boys at 
the side tend to the sacking of the grain, 









Be ae anna es 


FARMERS SAVE $2,000 ON FERTILIZERS 





arship at the Georgia. State College of Agriculture. 


FUTURE FARMERS ESTABLISH SCHOLARSHIP 


These boys in the Future Farmer chapter at Sale City, Georgia, have established a schol 
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The money which these boys have 


raised, together with funds from the college, will provide $150 for one of their number to 


use in paying his college expenses for next year. 


scholarships so that one member of their F. 
toward paying college expenses each year. 
at Sale City. 


tying the sacks, etc. That's all it takes 
to operate the machine. Of course, those 
two boys with the wagon over there have 
to pick up the sacked grain, haul it to 
the car and dump it in. But just com- 
pare that with the old system of harvest- 
ing and threshing. Here there’s no grain 
to be shocked and none to be hauled in 
bundle and stacked. As to threshing, 
there are no bands to be cut, no feeding 
by hand to be done, no straw to be 
stacked.” 

“Yes,” we thought to ourselves, “and 
Mrs. Kelly would say, ‘No cooking to be 
done for a hungry threshing crew.” 
Later when we reminded Mrs. Kelly of 
that thought she seemed to be fully ap- 
preciative of that fine advantage of the 
new system. 

“In good wheat,” continued Mr. Kelly, 
“two of the busiest fellows on that ma- 
chine are the two boys doing the sacking. 
A good deal of the time we will cut and 
thresh 2 to 2%4 bushels a minute. Now 
Saturday we must have run about 10 
hours. That would be about 600 minutes. 
In that time we cut and threshed about 
1,200 bushels of wheat. That shows an 
average of two bushels a minute and 
since we weren't actually running all 
that time we must have turned out more 
than two bushels a minute a good deal 
of the time.” . 


Is There Any Money in It? 


OUNTY Agent Maxey, who 
been working closely with Mr. Kelly 
in this new venture, secured from him 
the following statement of costs of the 
wheat crop from preparation of the land 


has 





* 


Eighty-five farmers of the Sonoraville community in Georgia saved more than $2,000 on 


fertilizers whic 


h they bought codperatively this spring. These farmers were members of 


an orang, ies conducted by Clark R. Wilcox, teacher of vocational agriculture, Calhoun, 


Georgia. 


e 315 tons of materials were purchased from the supply company of the cotton 


coéperative association and were used to mix complete fertilizers with a 10-4-4 or a 13-4-5 


analysis, 


to create five such 


These boys expect 
some help 


F. G. chapter will be able to get 


Clovis Turk is teacher of vocational agriculture 


for seeding to loading the cars, and the 
statement of returns :— 


Preparation and seeding 125 acres of 
wheat :— 
450 gallons gas at 20 cents .......see- $ 90.00 


ye ae ae Beeeerrerreerrer ier, 12.00 
13 days tractor driver at $1.50 ........ 19.50 
Hands clearing and drilling .......... 55.00 


Used 6 pecks wheat per acre .......... 280.50 
Fertilizers and their application :— 
Used 200 pounds 20 per cent acid per 


BOTS WHER BOWES coc cccscrcsosecesececs 208.00 
Used 100 pounds soda per acre as top- 
NEY aon cn ccakavewngeaaceteueeeens 294.00 
Used 1,500 pounds potash in low places 37.00 
14 days labor to put soda on wheat.... 14.00 
Harvesting and delivering to market :— 
Labor for harvesting and loading in 
WE  caaceca eds cece vetvsseeddsekesecooee 54.00 
202 gallons gas at 19 cents ........000. 38.38 
in) ee Me TO ca sn duce cendesnewtaees 10.00 
ED aah vet Shen nsesiaeceedaanweeawhees 281.68 
ME: Wankesseaacins n0din4avensise sect $1,394.06 


Wheat produced 28 bushels and 10 pounds 


per acre or 3,521 bushels. 
3,521 bushels at $1.25 per bushel ...... $4,401.25 
BNE IEE in 654056 cceenes eta ieeehseunde 1,394.06 


Return for use of land and machinery.$3,007.19 





Explanation of this statement is un- 
necessary. In addition to this 125-acre 
crop of wheat, Mr. Kelly had 65 acres 
of oats to harvest. Then as further em- 
ployment for his machinery he cut and 
threshed 92 acres of wheat for a nephew, 
Mr. Grady Mertz, who owns and oper- 
ates an adjoining farm. In fact, most 
of the pictures on page 7 were taken 
in Mr. Mertz’ crop. 


Now the Job’s Half Done 


ITH the wheat sowed and grown 

and cut and threshed and sold, Mr. 
Kelly’s job on his grain land is half 
done. Reasonably close behind the com- 
bine a modern wheatland plow was tear- 
ing away at the stubble getting it ready 
for soybeans. A letter from County 
Agent Maxey, written on June 8, said 
Mr. Kelly would have his beans in in 
a few days. 

So, instead of utilizing expensive ma- 
chinery for only a few days during wheat 
harvest Mr. Kelly is preparing to double 
its usefulness by giving it work to do 
in the fall. For with the same machinery 
the soybeans will be cut, threshed, and 
sacked and the soybean litter will be 
spread on the ground where it grew and 
where it will be plowed in to replace a 
part of the fertility that has been taken 


out. 
oh — 


F YOU have idle land on your farm 
it will pay you in the long run to 
start some trees on it. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What’s the Other Fellow Doing With Chickens? 


Poultry Editor Wood Jots Down Some Observations From a 1,500-mile Trip 


AVING just returned from a 1,500- 
mile trip visiting farm and commer- 
cial flocks in different sections under dif- 
ferent conditions, 


I am listing observa- 


tions that appealed 
to me. 
First, the poultry 


raisers who had the 
necessary equipment 
and kept good stock 
were very well pleas- 
ed with results. These 
producers in most 
cases were keeping 
accurate records and 
reading farm and 
poultry papers. I was pleased to find the 
great majority reading The Progressive 
Farmer. 

The next observation that impressed me 
was the fact that farm flocks had been a 
blessing and needed help in sections where 
crops failed last year. Many farmers told 
me that “poultry cash” as they called it 
had made it possible for them to purchase 
the necessary supplies for the family. In 
sections where crops failed last year poul- 
try is appreciated more than ever before 
and the increase in number and size of 
flocks is as expected. 





In localities where the greatest number 
of chickens and eggs are produced prices 
are highest. This is due to the fact that a 
better quality of product is produced and 
they have enough to ship to larger mar- 
kets. 

Communities having just a little more 
than is needed on the local market but not 
enough to ship outside are having the 
most difficult time getting fair prices. 

It appeared to me that farmers having 
good sized poultry flocks had more at- 
tractive farm homes and better kept 
places. Whether the flocks furnished the 
necessary money for improvements or 
the labor required for caring for the birds 
was an incentive for working on the 
place, I do not know. It is my opinion 
that both should be given credit. Many 


By J. H. 


Poultry Editor, The 


farms having sizable flocks were entered 
in farm beautiful contests. In two coun- 
ties the county winners had exceptionally 
large farm flocks. 


It was quite evident everywhere that 
the mongrel chicken has lost its former 
popularity and farmers realize more than 
ever before that it pays to keep good 
stock. 


Shortage of Green Feeds.— While 
poultry raisers generally believe in green 
feed, a great many neglected to have a 
new crop ready by the time the old crop 
had gone by. Those flocks having an 
abundance of good tender green feed 
were the healthiest, most attractive, and 
most productive examined. 


Ventilation in Laying Houses.—Ev- 
ery laying house or growing house should 
have a 12- or 14-inch ventilator running 
the entire length of the house in the rear 
just below the rafters. As the nights 
become warm this ventilator should be 
opened and left open during the summer. 
Many houses have ventilators under the 
dropping boards which allow a free cir- 
culation of air on the floor but the space 
above the boards is an air pocket that 
will be very hot, especially in the early 
part of the night. An ideal house will 
have ventilators both above and below the 
dropping boards. 


Culling.—While poultry raisers have 
probably culled closer than ever before 
because of good prices, from 5 to 10 per 
cent could be culled out of most flocks 
without lowering the egg production. In 
other words from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the feed cost could be saved without re- 
ducing the income. All hens that persist 
in sitting or that stop laying at this sea- 
son of the year should be. marketed. 

Cull Youngsters.— Too many pro- 
ducers tolerate slow growing, weak 
youngsters hoping that they will catch up 


WOOD 


Progressive Farmer 


with the larger ones. A greater mistake 
could not be made. The runts generally 
eat as much as the larger ones but fail to 
grow. Runts are the first to contract dis- 
ease or become infested with parasites. 
For this reason they are a constant source 
of danger to the good clean stock. Runts 
should be destroyed. If not destroyed 
they should at least be removed from 
healthy stock and confined away from 
the rest of the stock by themselves. 


Shade for Growing Stock.—Growing 
stock should have a range away from old 
stock. This range should have an abund- 
ance of shade on it. If natural shade 
is lacking, artificial shade should be sup- 
plied. A good artificial shade can be made 
by the use of lumber or tree boughs or 
metal roofing. Inasmuch as the cover 
should be waterproof, wood or metal 
roofing will be preferable. The top should 
be high enough off the ground to allow 
a free circulation of air underneath and 
so that birds will not be too close to roof 
and heat from same. Perches should be 
placed under shades or under trees, and 
in fact under any and all forms of shade. 
If chickens are forced to roost or squat 
on the ground they necessarily will be hot 
even though they are in the shade. If 
permitted to get up off the ground so 
that there will be a free circulation of 
air underneath they will be much more 
comfortable. Day roosts in yards for the 
laying hens will also add to their com- 
fort. Naturally greatest production or 
maximum growth will be obtained where 
birds are most comfortable. 

Grit Is Necessary—Birds need a 
certain amount of grit. Where soils are 
of a fine, sandy nature little or no grit is 
found. On gravelly soil where birds have 
ranged for a number of years satisfactory 
grit is often lacking and possibly missing. 
Under such conditions commercial grit 
of a non-soluble nature should be sup- 


plied in addition to the oyster shell that 
should be available for all ages. 

Worm Prevention.—Young stock (12 
weeks old to maturity) should be wormed 
several times during the summer whether 
worms have been observed or not. The to- 
bacco treatment for roundworms is quite 
effective. Use two pounds of powdered 
tobacco dust (especially prepared) to 100 
pounds of dry mash. Feed this tobacco 
mash for three weeks and remove tobacco 
feed for two or three weeks, after which 
it should be administered again. This 
treatment should be continued as worms 
are observed. Strict sanitation should be 
practiced along with the treatment. Drop- 
pings should be removed from house often 
and used on land some distance from the 
poultry. 

Teaching Youngsters 
While most people realize that chicks 
should be encouraged to roost when 
young, many seem to be having difficulty 
in getting chicks to roost. The simplest 
method is to make small portable roosts 
of one inch material with sharp edges 
planed off. The placing of one inch mesh 
wire underneath roost will tend to en- 
courage early roosting. These roosts 
should be placed in portion of house 
where chicks are inclined to sleep. It is 
sometimes helpful to drive chicks up on 
the roost just before dark at night for a 
few nights. 

Popular Lice Remedy.—The “Black 
Leaf Forty” remedy for lice has been 
quite generally used and found econom- 
ical and easy to apply. The treatment con- 
sists of applying “Black Leaf Forty” 
(liquid) to roosts late in the afternoon. 
The fumes from the treated roosts not 
only kill the lice on the birds but destroy 
the eggs. 

Tobacco dust, especially prepared for 
round worm treatment and preventive, can 
be obtained from manufacturers of 
“Black Leaf Forty.” There is danger in 
using ordinary untested tobacco because 
the nicotine content varies and an over- 
dose might cause sickness or death. 


to Roost.— 


“Give Me Two Pounds of Coffee, Joe” 


(Concluded from page 3) 


opposite sides of the fence, he began the 
conversation by complaining of the high 
cost of the store credit he used. Then 
he put the question directly :— 

“Sam,” he said, “I never heard of 
your owing anybody a cent since you 
paid off the mortgage on your farm. 
How do you do it?” 

Sam leaned over the fence and spat 
impressively. “Look here, Phil,” he said, 
“you don’t see me hanging around the 
drug store nights nor taking joy rides 
to the city. When I make a good crop 
of cotton and get a good price for it, I 
put the money in the bank instead of let- 
ting it slip through my fingers. ° Then 
when I buy stuff at the store I pay cash. 
Those credit prices are ruinous. If I 
had to get a loan I could get it from 
the bank quick enough.” 


“Do you mean to ,say,” asked Phil, 
“that you always have enough cash to 
carry you from one crop to the next and 
buy all the stuff you need?” 


But I don’t suppose I 
have more cash than you do yourself, 
Phil. At least, not much more. If I 
didn’t raise anything but cotton, like you, 
I’d have to borrow, too. But you know 
how much butter and cream, and eggs I 
sell, don’t you? Why, man, I get enough 
money each month in cream checks alone 
store bill.” 


“Sure thing. 


to pay my 
Phil chewed reflectively. 
“What’s more,’ Sam continued, “I 


don’t buy a lot of the stuff you do. I 
raise all my own corn and oats and I 


never buy meat nor lard. Why you even 
buy butter from me once in a while.” 


Is an Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion Needed? 


few days later our friend met Mr. 

Keen on the road again and told 
him about this conversation with his 
neighbor. Keen was much _ interested 
and told in his turn about a talk he had 
had with the local banker. 

“IT am convinced,” said Keen, “that if 
men ‘like yourself would cut down on 
store credit by taking the advice of your 
friend Sam, you could borrow consid- 
erably more at the bank. The president 
of the First National is afraid to loan 
much money to men,who run up a big 
store bill. Besides, the bank loans quite 
a bit to the merchants. If the merchants 
didn’t have to give so much credit to 
you farmers, they wouldn’t have to bor- 
row so much from the bank. Then the 
bank would have more money to loan 
to farmers.” 

“Maybe so,” said Phil, “but I’ve known 
times when the bank wasn’t crazy to loan 
to anybody. Said they didn’t have any 
money to loan.” 


“That’s the truth,” assented Keen. 
“The bank can’t lend much when de- 
posits are low, even if it borrows from 
city banks. Sometimes the deposits of a 
community are so small that the banks 
cannot meet all reasonable demands for 
loans even in normal times.” 

“What’s a man going to do in a case 
like that?” asked Phil. 


“Well, if there isn’t enough money to 
loan within the community, you'll have 
to look outside for it. There is plenty 
of money in the cities looking for good 
investments. You shouldn’t have any 
trouble getting some of it for 10 per 
cent or less provided you can make it 
safe. If you farmers would get together 
and organize an agricultural credit cor- 
poration and get a good business man to 
manage it, that would be one way of 
doing it.” 

“T don’t know a thing about those cor- 
porations,” interposed the farmer. 


“We'll have another talk about that 
some other time,” said Keen. “I sug- 
gest that you write to the president of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank at 
Wichita, Kansas, which does business in 














Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas, and 
Oklahoma, and ask him how farmers can 
organize to get loans from his _ bank. 
Altogether there are 12 of these Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. The ones that do 


business in the Southern States, besides 
the Wichita bank, are located in St. 
Louis, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Baltimore, 


Md., Houston, Texas, New Orleans, La, 
and Columbia, S. C. All of them are 
glad to answer inquiries of farmers and 
to tell them how to form an agricultural 
credit corporation. But I must go now. 
I am leaving town for a few days, but 
will look forward to seeing you again 
soon. Good-bye.” 


Note.—The figures quoted in this article 
were those actually obtained in 1926 from 
a merchant in a cotton-growing com- 
munity of southeastern Oklahoma by eK. 
resentatives of the Oklahoma A. 
College and the United States pected 
of Agriculture. 


| . . A TIMELY TIP | 


ANY fly sprays are said to repel 

flies for varying periods and some 
are said to increase milk production. Ex- 
periments at several agricultural experi- 
ment stations seem to indicate that fly 
sprays do not increase milk production 
and may actually decrease it. Most sprays 
repel the flies quite well for one-half hour 
to two hours, and a few to some extent 
for a longer period. In general, fly sprays 
should be used only when the comfort 
to the cow and milker is worth the ex- 
pense and trouble of applying them. Re- 
duction of the number of flies by poison, 
traps, and elimination of breeding places 
is most important. 
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Classified Ads = 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


insertions same rate. 
Count as one word each initial, 


dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
and a local business acquaintance. 


Additional 


including each initial in your name and ad- 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 

















ALABAMA _ ee 

For Sitle.—Modern poultry breeding farm, Prize win- 
ning Single Comb White Leghorns; fifteen hundred 
irds; Jersey cows, red Duroc hogs, etc Pecan and 
uit trees bearing. On highway with ideal tourist 
imp site and roadside market. Creek and = spring 
Private waterworks, Bermuda, alfalfa, white clover 
ul lespedeza on place. Frank Holcombe, Oneonta, 
Alabama. 

Pee 8 : 

Improved Foreclosed Farms—$8.00 acre up. Small 
cish payments. High & West, Supervisors, Canton, 
Texas 
RRARAAIEEE RY We Y wv 
“on ~ 








NOTICE:—IN THE: PURCHASE OF PLANTS 


by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac 


ul buyers. 





| tions between our plant advertisers ar 





_POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION _ 












“T matoes, Cabbag $1.00 1000, potato slips, $1.75 
1000 Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleasant, Texas 
J Mi llions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants $1 
! i) Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark 
Plant Co., The mmasville, Ga 

Summer Plants, Cabbage, Collards, Tomatoes, Pepper. 
Eggplant 200, 60c; 500, $1 1000, $1.75, postpaid. 
viston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 





Tomato, Egg, Sweet and Hot Pepper 
Leading varieties: 500, 75c: 1,006, 
shipment guaranteed. 


Buy Reliable 
i ito plants. 
ood plants and prompt 











Reliable P tant Farm, Valdosta, Ga 

J : of Cabbage plants Je ading varieties, large 
penfield grown, well rooted = T5ec, 1000: Collards, $1; 
Tomato plants, $1: Ruby Ring Pepper, $2: Porto Rico 
I to £1.50 1000 Absolutely prompt shipment 


n Potato Co., Quitman, Ga 























Scbroer's Better Plants.—Tomate, Sweet Rell Pepnrer 
liot Pepper, also Eggplants Prepaid: 500, $1.50; 
OO, $2.50; collect: 1.000, $1.25. Sweet Potato plants; 
Rico, Early Triumph Norton Yam, Pumpkin 
“a tig Stem Jersey and Jersey Sweet: prepaid: 500 
1 1.000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and 
$1.25 per 1,000. Good plants and prompt ship- 
urranteed Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta. Ga 
__ POTATOES 
Porto Rico potato pl nts—$1.00, 1000; $4.00, 5,000 
een Nursery, Gainesville, Ga 
Pu ified improved Porto Rico potato plvnts 
WSS sed, $1.00 per thousand Bibb Plant Co 
Macon, Ga 
POR’ rO RICO and NANCY HALLS: 
$1 ; 5,009 up, $1.0 Absolutely guar 
cond Rejerenc anv hank or banker. 


JOHNSON PL. ANT COMPANY 
Rockingham, Ga. 


Porto Rico potato plants, inspected, certified, ship 
ei promptly $1.50 thousand mailed, $1.25 thousand 


xpressed: 5,000, $6.00; 10,000, $11.00. Gainesville 

Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants. government in 
nected $1.50 per thousand; over 5,000 at $1.25. Qual 
y and service my motto. Have your banker look me 
It pays to do business with business people. 


ie _Head Alma, ¢ Ga. 

IMPROVED PORTO RICANS, NANCY 

f L, EARLY TRIUMPH 
thousand; 
thousand. 


Potato plants, $1.25 per 5,000 or 
more, $1.00 per 
$1.50 per thousand. 


Tomato plants, 


Prompt service, satisfaction guaranteed. 
ALTMAN PLANT CO., 
Alma, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants.—Government in- 








vcted. Can ship into any state. $1.50 per 1,000; over 
ooo at $1 . We trade quality and service for your 
usiness. et us prove it. We are reliable, have your 


‘r look us up. American Plant Company, 


NURSERY STOCK 
Ornimental Trees. — Salesmen 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Alma .Ga. 








Fruit and wanted. 


foncord Nursery, 








uit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 








Rees eee ~~ 
Turn your surplus products into cash. A_ classified 
| run a few times in this edition will turn the trick. 





BEANS __ 


*kled velvet beans, 











usand bushels early spe ‘ 

el bushels bunch beans, hundred bushels peas. Write 
prices. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 

ed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans. Peanuts, Chufas, 

n Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties arge or 

all lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 


“onnille,. Ga. 












CANE i 

anan’s pisbat Cane Seed for fodder. 100 pounds, 

500, $12.00, Sagrain, 25 Catalog free. 
nan’s, Memphis, 7 nn. 

ORN 

nan’s Big Blue Grain Mexican June rreatest 

resisting corn. Bushel, $2 5, $10.50. White 















$2.00; Yellow Dent, $1.85; Early Surprise, $2.00; 
Mine, $1.85. Catalog free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 
see 
. GRASS ieee 
_ Buchanan's Sudan Gras Free of Johnson grass 
100 pounds, $5; 500, $22.50. Catalog free. Buchanan’s, 
Mer s. Tenn. 





PEANUTS 





Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for seed or roasting. 
Carolina or Heg Runner, 100 pound bag 34.25 
White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 








ntile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
POTATOES 
ly it Mountain seed Irish Potatoes for fall pl 





V. Ul. Jockiseh, Greensboro, Als. 














RYE 

For Sale.—Abruzzi Seed Rye, recleaned, $1.50 bush- 

el; or thresher run l5ec less. Bags 12 cents. Joseph 
E. Holland, Melford, Delaware 

on etre Irtvovovtn 





POULTRY AND EGGS 





“FOR SALE— TEN TO TWELVE WEEKS» 
OLD PULLETS AT $1.00 EACH. 
Tancred strain Leghorns, Barred Rocks 
and S. C. Reds. PECAN GROVE FARM, 
es . iH. _Clough, Prop., Blackshear, Ga. 

BABY CHICKS 





















Reduced—Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns, 100, 
$9; heavy mixed, $8 Prepaid, live delivery. Ozark 
Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 
taby chicks, imme:liate es 6c and un Write 
today Pullets, hens, cockerels, Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm, Gordonsville, Va 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—lHeavy layers 
breeds, $7 hundred up 100% alive Catil 
Chicks guaranteed Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 
DEEP GUT PRICI 
For 10 days only, Famous Blue Ribbon 
purebred chicks. Reds, Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes: 50, $6.50; 100, $10.50; 500, $50; Jersey 
Giants: 50, $7.50; 100, $16; White Leghorns, 
Anconas, heavy assorted: 5°, $5.50; 100, 
$9.50; 500, $45. Live arrival guaranteed. 


post. Write or wire today. 
H. ‘ATC HERY 


Prepaid 1 
BLUE RIBBON 




















Desk M, Atlanta, Ga. 

Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes and Leg- 
horns Quality onby Safe arrival guaranteed Write 
for prices Dixie Poultry Company, R. 19, Box 100-C, 
Orlando, Fila. 

Accredited Chicks, 6c up Big, healthy, quick ma- 
turing money makers Two weeks guarantee to live. 
Leading varieties Free catalo Booth Furms, Box 
625, Clinton, Mo. 

Helm’s State Accredited Chicks.—Leghorns, Anconas 
heavy assorted, $9. Barred Rocks, Reds, $10 Assorted 
$6.95. Sixteen breeds Postpaid. Helm’s Ilatchery, 
Paducah, Kentucky 

Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live. only 6 
Shipped c¢.o.d Superior certified Arrival on ime 
guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue Superior 
Hatchery Rox S-3, Windsor, Mo. 

LEGHORNS 

A few select high grade White Leghorn cockerels for 

immediate shipment; from high record trapneste:| parent 


$3.50. Discount on numbers. Mrs. J. E. Hu 
Mc Kenzi e, Ala 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Gardner’s 8-12 week Cockerels pedigreed 
Exhibition, heavy laying strain, 
Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


LIVESTOCK 


DUROC- JERSEYS _ 
Registered Durocs.-—Immune, guaranteed. Wayside 
Farms, Somerville, Tenn. 
Revistered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey 
W. T. Logins. Somerville. Tenn. 





from 200 
eggers Circular. 


Gardner 

















cows. 









































Revistered Duroc Jersey pigs from high bred stock 
10-12 wees old pigs, $10 each. Vocational Agriculture 
School. Remev, Ala 

Choice Duroc pigs, two months 1, $10: re in 
buyers’ name. Young service bearS $15. Zeixg Sroth- 
ers, Fort Deposit, 

ESSEX 
Registered Essex All ages. E. A. Aldridge. 
Randleman, N. C¢ 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshir Service boars; fall pigs, m and female, 
sprir ilts. Gayoso Farms, Horn i k Miss 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Pigs! Fine, glossy fellows; carefully 
selected, is in buyer’s name. Valley View 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn 

HEREFORDS 

Polled Hereford bulls; yearlings. Lamberts, Darling- 

ton, Ala 
JERSEYS 
Pull calves from Register of Merit dams. Garciner 


tros.. Auburn, Ala. 

Registered Jersey bull ealves from sted dams 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring 
Lake Farms, Rt. 5, Birmingham, — Ala. 


SHEEP _ 
Shropshire and Southdown Sheep. Fox 
Sevierville, Tenn. 
Grade Shropshire an Seuthdown 








trothers, 








Ewes for Sale. A. J. 











Brooks, Letohatchie, la. 
DOGS 
Lams 5 ge 7 Collies, Fox Terriers,. Clover Leaf Farm, 
ans 8 
One “full blood Walker heund, value $50, age 5 years; 


rabbit and opossum; for sale or 
Jersey heifer. I. A. Scar 


trained on fox, deer, 
will exchange for high grade 
boro, Livingston, Ala. 














ear DOGS __ 
English Shepherd an and Rat Terrier ‘puppies. H, W. 
Chestnut, Chanute, Kaness. 
; MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES—BEE ‘SUPPLIES | 


cheapest Bee Hives. Send for 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 


CLOTHING 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. 





complete 
Miss. 


Best and 
catalogue. 








‘Write for sample. 








Never sold through agents. MacHenry Serge Co., 1719 
West. North Avenue Kaltimore, Md 
CORN HARVESTE 

Rich mang Corn Harvester, puor man’s price—only 


catalog show- 
Salina, Kans. 


$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 


FARM MACHINERY 





YEILDING BROS. CO. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
BTR TORS: JOHN DEER 
RS AND IMPLEMENTS 
wena MILKING MACHINES 
RASSMAN BARN EQUIPMENT 
AUTO PRIME PUMPS 


buys in used Tractors. 


TRAC- 





See us for good 





a 
delicious honey, $1.25 per 10 pounds f. 
Routt * r Helena, Georgia. 
KODAK FINISHING 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4e to 6c. White Co, 
Drawer 1112, Rirmingham, Ala. 
Offer.—-Send l5c with any size roll film for 
sy prints. Kiphart Studie, Fairfield, Ala 
Roll Films Developed Free.—-Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 





oO. ». 





























Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 
mingham, Ala 

~ Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints 
fe to 6c Write for full particulars about Eastman’s 


$30,000.00 cash authorized 


Eastman agents, 


prizes. Bromberg & Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
MONUMENTS 


advertise our 
Monument to one 





values we will 
person eactl 
packing, 
Company, 


Monument Given!—To 
give a Georgia Marble 
community willing to pay cost of lettering, 
drayage, ete Write for offer. Art Marble 
Dept. O. Farley Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


PATENTS 


Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
zistered Patent Lawyer, 582 MeGill Bldg., 
Db. C. Honorable methods 


Patents 
linean). Reg 
Washington 
Send 


counts in applying for patents 
bo« Kk 


sketch or model for instructions or write for free 

‘‘How to Obtain a Patent” and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 

No charge for information on how to proceed 
A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 771 
Bank Building Washington Dp. © 


TOBACCO 


Guaranteed postpaid, § good red leaf 
five pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. 
Homer _Prine e, Ag ent Sharon, Tenn 


Tobacco.—Prepaid 
pounds $2.50. 


$1.40; 10 
pounds $1.80 W. RB. Adams, 
T 


Patents.—Time 





juicy chewing 
Smoking 20c. 
guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 
Sharon, Tenn. 

-Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.75 Pipe free. 
tardwell, Ky. 


Guarenteed Tomespun ybacco 
$1.50 10, $2.50 Smok 


Pay postman United Fa 






Natural Leaf Tobacco. Guaranteed Chewin 5 Ibs 
$1.; 12 Ibs Smoking 10 Ibs. $1.50; pipe free. 
Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 


SPP IIS POS ~- 


HELP OR SITUATION W WANTED 


Men Wanted.—We pay your caiivesd ad fare to N sh- 
ille Let us train you to be an_ expert A. e. »bile 
mechanic and help you get a good job The cost to 
you is small No negroes taken For free booklet 
write ashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


























~ AGENTS ; WANTED | 


Fruit Trees for Sale. Agents 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


wanted. Concord 





Extracts, Per- 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, 
fumes, Toilet Goods Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Get Our Free Sample Case Toilet articles, flavor- 


Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 


Louis, Mo 


ings, and specialties 
Co Dept. RB, St 


Wash 

















$12 Daily. showing New Linenlike Tablecloth. 
like oilcloth No laundering Sample free. Mesteve 
648 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 

Agents New Shirt Proposition—No capital or ex- 
perience nee led Commissions in advance. Samples free 
Maclison Industries, 560 Broadway, New Yor! 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at Home Im- 
mense profits pla autoparts, tableware, et Write 
for inform tion. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana 

Make bit Money selling Hair Straightener 
neople Write for free sample and terms , 
Marcelene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Riehmond, 
ya 

Agents—Earn as much as $30 each week taking orders 


and household remedies 
Write for free samples. 





for LaJac beauty creation 
experience or money requirec 
Keystone Laboratories, 491 South Third, Me mphis, 
Make $25 to $100 Weekly—Sellins 
Autowashers to farmers an autei 
stablished y S. 
Ohio, Box €-4. 





Agents 
yers and 
Throws continuous stream, I 


Comet 
All 








Particula urs free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, 

Ager ts $240 month Bonus besides Sell finest line 
silk hosiery Beats store prices. Guaranteed to wear 
6 months or replaced. Start on credit. Auto furnished. 


Write for samples. Silk Hose given. Wilknit Hosiery 


Co., Dept. 8237, Greenfield, Ghio. 











PEANUTS BRING A BETTER PRICE 





—and the vines are saved 
for hay when you use the 


BENTHALL 
PEANUT PICKER 


*—the leading Peanut Pick- 
ing Machine for over twen- 
ty years. Used also in six 
foreign countries. Write 
for particulars. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Incorporated 


Suffolk, Virginia 
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' VOICE. OF THE FARM. 


What Do on Think of These 
Suggestions ? 

YUPPOSE a 

to invest and concern comes 

along and rakes up all the cash it can 

find perhaps with promises and then sud- 


person has some mon 


some 


denly closes doors and all your money is 
gone. I think the government is respon- 
sible and ought to make such concerns 


make it good. 


Another thing: I believe there ought to 


be some law enacted to force men that 
have high paying jobs after so many; 


years to get out and let someone else 
have their jobs. How can a person work 
up when there is scarcely any opening at 
the top? It will distribute the mone) 
more evenly and it would help. For in- 
stance, the mail carrier's job should be a 
farmer's job and then each farmer should 
only have it for so many years and ther 
let someone else have it. Mind you, don’t 
pick out only the wealthiest men in the 
country for the job. 

If you could get something on this mat- 
ter through it would help people, farm- 
ers, and everybody but the one that’ 


holding the good jobs now. 
F. W. BROWN. 
> 


under the legs of the 
cabinet rae ull ke ¢ op ther t 
linoleum, 


Glass supports 
stove or kitchen 


from cutting the 








We Want a Man 
of Geod Reputation 
in Your County 


Many of our representatives are buying 
automobiles, homes, radios, etc., with the 
money they make by selling us their spare 
time. The business is easy, digni- 
We furnish 
complete outfit absolutely Free. 
Write today. 






fied and profitable. 


UNIVERSAL 
MONUMENT CO. e 
Dept. D-I, 


R elect “Ag 44 styl 
sizes of Mead Bicycles. 


Atlanta, Ga. 





es, colors and 
¢ Ride and exhibit 
sample RANGER and make money. 
Factory to Rider : W2 2h\v,00 sp; 
CTO 


Days’ Free Trial, direct from Ac RY. Get 
eur marvelous offers uying 


Tires tenets rat et: Vy 
Mead isis. ommany sare NY 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


BABY CHICKS | 
SENT C. O. D. 


One dollar down 
laces order— 
icks delivered 

a time. Pay post- 

mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Cc ED CHICKS 


from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de- 
livery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 




































Cataiog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bred 
Strain Strain Strain 
Segherna Siapeiodsinisnies .00 $10.00 $13.00 
Aneo 9.00 10.00 13.00 
w. ‘& Barred ‘Rocks 2. bs 12.00 15.00 
S.C. Reds. 12.00 15.00 
Wyandottes.. ; 9: 00 12.00 15.00 
Orpingtons . 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Light rahmas ...... 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per 100: Assorted $7. 50; Large Assorted $8.00 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


CHICKS AND PULLETS: Tancred or Barron Leg., per 





100: Sovereign grade $9; Select $11. Park’s Rocks, Fisli- 
el Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orp., 
Sovereign $11; Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page 


catalogue Free 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, 


IX CO.D. 


Jan. Utility, per 100: All Leghorns $8.50; Rocks, Retls. 
Ist. Orps., Wyands., $10; Ass’t 3. Heavies $9. Send 
le per chick. Bal. C. O. D. alive. Catalog free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Box 140, “Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORNS 54° no, ‘saree 

NOW HALF PRICE 
Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.«. 
GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 





From _ matured 
year-old hens lay 
ing over 50% this 








Puttin 2 a CaY over 
the BUMPS 


You might call this “putting 
the car over the bumps.” At 
General Motors’ Proving 
Ground are specially con- 
structed voads to reproduce 
every sort of driving condi- 
tion. Here is shown a car 
driven at speed over a road 
scientifically made bad. 





fhe Proving Ground occupies 1268 acres near 
Milford, Michigan, convenient to all General 
Motors’ car divisions. It is a great “outdoor lab- 
oratory” where automobiles can be tested in a 
scientific manner under conditions that are ex- 
actly comparable. Especially constructed roads 
and hills duplicate every driving condition. 


At the Proving Ground, the General Motors 
car divisions thoroughly test and prove their new 
models before they are offered to the public. 


Here also cars of different American and 
European makes are tested after they are put on 
the market, thereby enabling General Motors 
to know precisely how its products compare with 
others in their respective price classes. 


The tests involve speed, power, endurance, 
braking, riding comfort, handling ease, fuel, oil 
and tire consumption, body style—every phase 
of car construction and performance. And claims 
and opinions are reduced to facts. 


Ae PICTURE showing the Proving Ground 
in actual operation is available in lengths of one, 
two, or four reels, free of all charges except those of 
transportation. It may be borrowed by schools, clubs, 
churches, and other organizations. Please specify whether 
the 35 or 16mm width is desired and give several weeks’ 
notice in advance of showings. Write to Institutional 
Advertising Dept., General Motors, Detroit. 





"A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - MARQUETTE‘ OAKLAND 


VIKING BUICK LASALLE CADILLAC All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE — The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 
Water Systems * GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 


TUNE IN —General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday Evening. 8:30 Eastern Standard Time. 
WEAF and 37 other stations associated with N. B. C 
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MANY WIVES WILL RECOGNIZE HIM 
asked the 
caller, as the gent with the grouch left the 


“Has your husband got the flu?” 


room. 
“No,” sighed the patient wife; “that’s just 
his natural disposition.” 


PRETTY DICKY 


Mistress: “The master was very happy this 
went off to the city 


morning, Jane. He 
whistling.” 
Jane: “Yes, mum, it was my mistake—I 


made his porridge of birdseed!”’ 


CARELESS BOY 


Father: “Why were you kept in at school?” 
Sam: “I didn’t know where the Azores 
were.” 


Father: “In future just remember where 


you put things.” 


HEIGHT OF SOMETHING 


A Scotchman recently sued a baseball com- 
pany because he was hurt while watching a 
ball game. He fell out of a tree.—Judge. 


JUST AS DANGEROUS 
The family were spending several weeks at a 
farm for their summer vacation. Neither the 
mother, father, nor little six-year-old Margaret 
had ever been in the country before. Little 
Margaret was poking around in the grass one 


afternoon when suddenly she shrieked out, 
“Oh, mummy, here’s a pretty little green 
snake.” 

“Well, be careful, dear,’ admonished the 


fond city mother, “it might be just as danger- 
ous as a ripe one.”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


WITHOUT INFORMATION 
It had always been Sam’s ambition to own a 
fur coat, and after years of skimping he had 


On the first day of the posses- 
a 


achieved it. 
sion, as he was strutting down the street, 


friend approached him 
“Mo’nin’, Sam,” the friend remarked, his 
tecth chattering from the wintry blasts. 


“Pretty col’ day, ain’t she?” 

Sam lifted his chin haughtily from the depths 
of his huge fur collar. 

“Ah really kain’t tell "bout the 
he replied carelessly. “Ah ain’t looked at de 
paper today.” 


THE LAST LAUGH 


He was a very young officer, who looked as 
if he should be wearing knee breeches. 

One day when his company was up for in- 
spection at the training camp, one of the men 
remarked in a tone of deep sarcasm. “‘And a 
little child shall lead them.” 

“The man who said that, step forward,” was 
the immediate command. The entire company 
stepped out and repeated the quotation. 

The lieutenant looked up and down 
line. “Dismissed,” he announced shortly. 

The men thought they had gotten the better 
of him, but not for long, for that night at re- 


the 


treat when the orders for the following day 
were read, they heard: “There will be a 
twenty-five mile hike tomorrow with full 


equipment, and a little child shall lead them 
—on a good horse.”’ 


weather,” 








-POISON 


N 
NOS INSECTS 





PRAYED from a little hand 
gun, Bee Brand _ Insect 

Powder or Liquid, is as effec- 
tive as any deadly poison the 
farmer can use—yet is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous and in- 
deed, pleasant to use. 

KILL flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 

Write for small, informative hand- 

book on farm insects and notify us if 

you cannot obtain Bee Brand Insect- 
icides and Guns from your dealer. 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 
Insecticide Department 


Baltimore - Maryland, U. S. A, 


~ Bee Brand 


INSECT POWDER 
Liquid Spray 


Powder,10c,25c,50c At) 
and$1.00—Gun,25c 


380 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
Cee, Seaaerentecto™ Teer 
: ti, A GENUINE AVIS PHON. 
S : OGRAPH on 80 Days’ 
Trial, and on terms as low as 
$4 A MONTH 
fe case decide 


{nstruments in quartered oal 
i Snees with thefinest 


cases,equi! 

‘worm gear motors, rich toned 

etal peel 
e stan: 

worth of records FREE. 


pond No Money 
and 


& with your 
. Only a 
number of machines shi 
on this extra-‘iberal 
Better act quickly. This 
: @ opportunity. 


DAVIE PHONOGRAPH 
Dept. 76X 166, KOKOMO, 





Liquid, 50c, 75¢ 
and $1.25—Gun,30c 





ue fives 








HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS __ | 


By J. P. ALLEY —Lopyright, 1929, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. | 











\ ’ 
DEM PROBITION Po-Lick- 


MENS SHO pip Givt 
PAT LiL TowN A 

NACHUL-BAWN DRY 
CLEANIN’ LAS’ NIGHT! 






ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Dey’s diff'unt ways er-takin’ de fight 
outen a man. Some wimmens knocks 
cm in de haid, en some jes’ feeds ’em! 











CAUSTIC 





BALSAM 


A standard veterinary and human 


liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 










We will send a Reinforced Edge STERLING razor on 30 day trial 
Uf satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not. costa nothing. Fine Horsehide 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. NR-14 TIMORE, MD. 


I Dare You 


Your money back if you can buy 
" it in your store for less than $30, 
and you keep the watch for yout 
trouble! Solid gold eflect case, 
A-\\ fuaranteed 25 years. Richy en 
Ls) raved dial. R. R. 








Fival and postage. our 
money back guaranteed keep 
e waich. too! A ee ied sure 
am that you bted. 
? weal 


J” Use coupon or any postal 
it 10 days at my expense. 













CHAINS ss sgn aly) . - 
GIVEN Mail This Coupon 
BRADLEY, Bidg.D-50 NEWTON, MASS. 


- 
1 t offer. wi (nife and Chain Free). Wi pay on sf 
a | joney beck if pot bted and I keep watch for my trouble 


ePeEETT TET eee rer 
































